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THE BURGHER’S WIFE. 
ln the British Detention Camp. 


BY MARY AUSTIN 


.¢ IUTSIDE, the guard goes heavily, the sun 
beats on the roof, 
He hears the sick ones moaning but he 
hold his eyes aloof ; 
SSS 2f| In heaven is only sun-glare, dust-devils on 
ewe Ss) the veldt, 
We could not pray the clouds up, however 





long we knelt. 
There are women who are sullen, there are women who are 
wild, 
And one perhaps is hopeful, but that one has no child ; 
Katrina raved when yesternoon they took her last away, 
Annetje’s went at candle light, and mine will go today. 


And is it you, brave England, that holds us in the 
pen— 

Making war on wives and children, since you cannot 
match our men ? 

Will you swallow up our nation, make our name as 
naught, you think ? 

By the living God of Dutchmen, you shall spew the 
broth you drink ! 
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I had seven sons, how long ago! Seven and my good man, 

And Greta—only woman-child that came to me and Jan— 

Six strong sons of my body, and one that still was small ; 

They were stout for war or praying, and their country took 
them all 

The wolf, the kite, the river trench, by kopje and by veldt. 


I did not weep, though all their wounds I in my body felt ; 
It was I that scoured their rifles—one had hardly done with 


play— 
I did not weep to see them go, but I shall weep today. 


And is it wise, Great England, to build your great- 
ness so ? 

You that fatten on small peoples—though, God’s 
faith, the meal is slow! 

Growing wider by the holdings of a simpler, feebler 
folk, 

It is fatness where no strength is, and you too shall 
feel the yoke. 


But once I wept for Wilhelm—he had his father’s looks 
The day that he was turned sixteen he put away his books, 
** Now, kiss me mother, let me go, for I am grown a man” 
And so I wept for Wilhelm, though I did not weep for Jan. 
And for myself no whimper. I am past my bearing time, 
But I weep to know my woman-child must die before her 
prime. 
Is no coolness on the pillow for the tender, fevered head ? 
Is no comfort in the sickness but my teat, and captive’s 
bread ? 


It is not for you, O England, to give me back my 
sons, 

We have paid the tale twice over by the coughing, 
spitting guns; 

But the small graves of the children, they are yawn- 
ing in the sod— 

Deep enough to gulf your glory—high to witness 
unto God. 


Independence, Cal. 








A WEEK OF WONDERS. 
II. 

UNRISE of Oct. 24th saw us stringing 
out under a dense cloud that brooded 
upon the Continental Divide, headed for 

the Chaco Cafion, 65 miles north. Our pro- 
cession was as it were a hyphen from the 
old days to the new; for perhaps never be- 
fore did New Mexico witness a retinue not 
only of seven or eight honest Studebakers, 
with wagon-sheets and bows, and as many 
saddle-horses of all degrees from my Navajo mata/ole to 
**Dick’s” magnificent mount—but even a barouche and a 
pneumatic-tired buggy. At the latter, the very roads of 
New Mexico might have been expected to “pitch.” This 
varied outfit was of the Hyde Exploring Expedition—a 
morganatic marriage of commerce with science; its ex- 
pectation of posterity being to corner the Navajo blanket 
market in particular, and to amass archzological knowl- 
edge and specimens for the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. Whatever shall be the issue of these 
parental forecasts, there is no doubt of the present status 
of the concern. Anyone who has known the efficient lay 
work done for years among the cliff-dwellers of the “’S 





San 
Juan country,” or ever met that small, steel-sinewed, 
square-jawed, silent person who has conquered the love of 
the Navajos, the Richard Wetherill who is manager of the 
“H. E. E.,” will know that things will be done according 
to whatever program the ultimate heads shall have wisdom 
to outline. For the rest, it is enough to say here that Mr. 
Wetherill handled the problem of such a party in a way to 
win admiration and gratitude. 

Up the long *‘ draws” between the red mesas, down the 
tortuous windings of the Caton Agua Negra Chiquita—at 
whose well we made noon camp—and out into the impres- 
sive plains we struggled. A few of us made a short detour 
and picked up pottery and bits of turquoise at the lonely 
little prehistoric ruin of Ki-a-a, the “" Pueblo Alto” of the 
Mexicans of San Mateo—a many-storied building whose 
highest point was square outside and round within. At 
night we camped at the Pintado, where there is a seep of 
fair water, and where Mr. Wetherill had pitched seven 
tents for our party. The fifty or sixty Navajos who were 
along needed no such luxuries; but around our campfire 
they gave us, after our supper and our singing, an extremely 
interesting and barbaric dance. 

In time for early dinner next day we were in Chaco 
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Cation, where Mr. Wetherill’s homestead and the H. E. E. 
store fairly jostle the bones of the past. He has built be- 
side the ruins of that wonderful structure the Pueblo 
Bonito, andeven occupies some of its ancient rooms. Down 
by the ‘* boarding-house,” a couple of hundred yards west, 
are the ruins of the Pueblo del Arroyo; quarter of a mile 
east—under the same fine cliff which walls the valley on 








Photo. by Chas. F. Lummis. 


RUINS OF THE PUEBLO DEL ARROYO. 


the north—are the ruins of Chetro-Kettle ; and upon the 
cliff itself, a little back, are two other immemorial ruins 
The whole region is peppered with them. 

This is not the place for a description nor for a discus- 
sion of the Chacoruins. The accompanying photographs 
and a few data about the Pueblo Bonito must suffice here. 
Those who care to know more may go and see these aston- 
ishing monuments, and consult the works of Bandelier, 
Lieut. Simpson (1849), W. H. Jackson (1874), and the other 
interesting brochures of Dr. Pepper of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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Pres. E. P. RipLey anp Party in CANON AGUA NEGRA CHIQUITA, Photo. by Chas. F. Lummis 
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Photo. by Chas. F. Lummis. 
Pres. RipLey’s Party COMING UP THE Grape, CANON AGUA NEGRA CHIQUITA. 
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Ruins or PvesBto Bonito, 











NortH WaAL.t or Ki-a-a. Photo. by Chas. F. Lummis. 
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An Estvura tn Pvesio Bonito * Photo. by Chas. F. Lummis 


The Pueblo Bonito is built in a semicircle, apparently 
symmetrical, but really not so, its chord facing the arroyo 
in the middle of the narrow valley, its arc toward the 
hundred-foot cliff, which is the valley’s northern bound. 
The chord measures 540 feet ; the distance from it to the 
zenith of the arc is 350 feet; the total perimeter was about 
1300 feet. ‘The pueblo was in fact one huge building, in 
parts four stories high. Mr. Wetherill—who has, by prac- 
tical experience, the best rightto know—estimates that it 
contains at least 1200 rooms. It was the only other pueblo 
in New Mexicoin the same category as Pecos (Coronado’s 
*’Cicuye”), the latter being a little the larger, but both ex- 























Purs.o Bonrro- THE “CEREMONIAL TRENCH.” Photo, by Chas. F. Lummis. 
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Photo. by Chas. F. Lummis, 
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Photo. by Chas. F. Lummis. 


RUINS OF THE PREHISTORIC PUEBLO OF CHETRO-KETTLE. 
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ceeding by much any other Indian town in the United 
States in prehistoric times. About 180 rooms have already 
been excavated—or; counting additional stories, where they 
existed, about 360. Nearest the cliff the walls still stand 
full 30 feet high. In some of the ground-floor rooms, which 
have been excavated, the wooden ceilings and lintels are 
apparently as perfect as the day they were put in place. 
The estufas, of which some half-dozen have been uncovered, 
have some remarkable features, (see Dr. Pepper’s paper). 

But perhaps even more than by the area, height and plan 
of this noble ruin, the visitor will be impressed by its mag- 
nificent masonry, of which the photographs give but an 
inadequate idea. One can hardly blame the “‘arm-chair 
explorer,” for the first time confronted with these beautiful 
walls, who declares that they are “‘of cut stone.” Of 
course there was no cut-stone masonry in ancient New 
Mexico; the friendly fractures of the Sandstones were 
enough. But outside the peerless bronze-tool carvings of 
Cuzco and Tiahuanaco and their class, I know no other 
walls quite so impressive. You can run a spade down them 
as you would a plank ; and while our modern masonry is 
very different, it is no more expert. In the rooms filled with 
the debris of ruin, the excavators have found an enormous 
quantity of valuable antiquities. 

On the second ledge of the big northerly mesa is a re- 
markable trench running some hundreds of yards but only 
about three inches wide and three deep. It runs up hill 
and down, and could not, therefore, have served as a run 
for water. About a dozen feet south of it are the remains 
of a wall, which was, perhaps, waist-high. Its utility is 
obscure; but it was probably ceremonial. The photo- 
graph shows a few rods of its course. The figure beside 
it is that of a Harvard A.B. and A.M., studying here for 
his Ph. D., and already deep in the language and lore of 
the Navajos—Mr. A. M. Tozzer. Another recent Harvard 
graduate, Mr. J. L. Clarke, is also at Pueblo Bonito. It is 
highly typical of the West that here, in about as remote a 
corner as “civilized” people ever get to, the Chautauquan 
smatterer from Boston or New York runs against men who 
can correct his accent. 

The party had twenty-four hours at Pueblo Bonito and 
its circumjacent ruins; acquired many curios and more 
photographs ; reversed its itinerary, via Pintado, Ki-a-a, 
Cation Agua Negra Chiquita, with keen interest and entire 
comfort; and at dark on the 27th the special rolled west- 
ward from Thoreau, bound for the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. L. 
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THE POMO INDIAN BASKETS AND THEIR 
MAKERS. 


BY CARL PURDY.* 


| : x |IFTY years ago the many wild, mountain- 





hemmed valleys of Lake and Mendocino 
counties were each the home of one or 
several small Indian tribes entirely inde- 
pendent of all others, and speaking a 
ianguage at best only partly intelligible 
to their nearest neighbors. The Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, who had gathered the 
tribes of the central and southern parts of California into 
the Missions, now California’s most picturesque ruins, had 
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A Pomo “ E-pi-ca.” 


A FEATHERED JEWEL 





* See this magazine for April, 1901. Mr. Purdy is the famous bulb specialist, and 
doubtless the best posted man in California, and, with very few exceptions, the 
best posted anywhere,on the California Indian baskets which attract and astonish 
collectors the world over. Interesting to many classes, to collectors this series of 
articles by Mr. Purdy will prove perhaps the most valuable ever yet published. Fol- 
lowing installments will deal with the different basket forms and the principal 


weaves, with expert illustrations.—En. 
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never gained a hold on the secluded mountaineers. The 
traders of the Hudson Bay Company, whose influence upon 
the Indians of the great Northwest is still so apparent, 
had not come so far south, while the Mexican soldiers who 
attempted to penetrate these fastnesses met with a recep- 
tion so warm that it was still fresh in their memory when, 
in the year 1846, the United States succeeded Mexico as 
sovereign of California. 

At that date these little tribes were scarcely more affected 
by civilization than when Columbus discovered the New 
World. 

In the early ’Fifties, American settlers began to push 
into the beautiful valleys which had so long been their 





71 Stircues To THe INncn—Lire- Size. 


homes. At first they were not molested by the Indians, 
and it was only when unprincipled scoundrels had kid- 
napped their children by scores to be sold into slavery and 
otherwise most outrageously maltreated them that they 
rose and killed several of their worst enemies. The usual 
result happened. The Indians of the Clear Lake region 
fled to an island which stands among the marshes at 
the upper end of the lake, an ancient stronghold of theirs. 
They were pursued by soldiers and defeated. The peace 
then made has never been broken. The Indians returned 
to their homes, where they still live. 

The tribes of northeastern Mendocino county were of a 
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Pomo DANCERS OUTSIDE THE Sweat-House. 
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different race and more warlike character. Their resist- 
ance was more stubborn ; and, according to the old settlers, 
there was a considerable period of frontier warfare. When 
the Indians of that region were conquered they were placed 
upon the Round Valley Indian reservation, where they 
now are. 

The leading tribes of Mendocino county are the Sanelos 
of Sanel Valley, the Yokayos of Ukiah Valley, the Ballo 
Kai Pomo of Potter Valley, the Ukis of Round Valley, 
and the Calpellas. Four tribes lived about the upper end 
of Clear Lake; of these, three are practically consolidated. 
In Big Valley, west of the lake, were the Kabenapo and 
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the Palanapo. Most of these are now collected in a mission 
near Kelseyville under the care of the Franciscan Fathers. 
At the southern end of the lake are the Lower Lakes, the 
Makhelchel of some writers. In northern Sonoma county 
the Wappos lived in Alexander Valley, the Gallynomeros 
about Healdsburg. Along the Mendocino coast were 
several other tribes, while the lesser valleys each harbored 
one. In all there were something like thirty of these little 
tribes, no one of which probably numbered over 500 people, 
each with its own chief and a language more or less dis- 
tinct—as separate from its neighbor as France is from 
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Italy. Often the Indians at one end of a valley could not 
converse with their neighbors at the other end; and, in- 
deed, at this late day, the Indians aboriginal to the two 
ends of Ukiah Valley (which is about eight miles long) 
find English the more convenient language when they meet. 

In the language of the Indians of Upper Ukiah, Red- 
wood and Potter Valleys, the word Pomo means “ people,” 
while in the northern Lake county Napo has the 
same meaning. Thus in the tongue of the former the 
Potter Valley Indians are the Ballo Kai Pomo, or Oat 
Valley People; those of Ukiah, Yokai Pomo, or South 
Valley People; the lake tribes, Shoke Pomo or Lake 
People.* Similarly in Lake county, the tribes on the hilly 
edge of Big Valley were Kabenapo or Rock People. 
Those who lived down by the waters of Clear Lake were 
Talanapo or Pond Lily People, and that tribe which lived 
in the bushy region along Cache Creek were Khinapo or 
Wood People, etc. As will be seen all tribal names were 
descriptive with the suffix Peop/e. 

Properly speaking, therefore, there is no such a tribe as 
the Pomos. 

The name Pomo was first used by Mr. Stephen Powers, 
whose studies of the California Indians from 1873 to 1876 
were enibodied in a most interesting volume of the United 
States Government Reports in 1876. Mr. Powers’s use of 
the word was in designating a linguistic group rather than 
a tribe proper, and in that sense it is now accepted by the 
best authorities. 

The customs, arts and physiognomies of all of the tribes 
I have mentioned are very similar, and while there is much 
difference in language there is sufficient likeness to make 
it certain that all were derived from the same stock. The 
name Pomo in this sense is as good as any other, and is 
generally accepted, while all of their baskets are called 
Pomos. 

The Indian words for weaves and classes of Pomo baskets 
which are in use among many collectors are from the dialect 
of the Yokayo, Upper Yokai, Calpella and Potter Valley 
tribes (which are closely related). Among the other tribes 
altogether different words are used. Thus the word basket 
in Potter is “ pi-ka”, at Upper Lake ‘“‘si-tol”, at Lower 
Lake ** k6-lob,” at Cache Creek ‘* ka-wah.” ‘Throughout 
this article all Indians words are from the Potter Valley 
Pomo unless otherwise stated. Doctor Hudson's writings 
have made the basket collectors more or less familiar with 
these words, and there could be no possible excuse for 
changing. The spelling used is that recommended by the 


*Each of the tribes living in Ukiah Valley now claim the name Yokai. 
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Pomo “Su1-Pvs.” 


Smithsonian Institute. The arts, customs and legends of 
the Pomos are peculiarly interesting, and a most readable 
volume could be written with them as a subject. In the 
space at my command I can only give a suggestion of the 
wealth of material. 

Each little tribe was an independent nation as to govern- 
ment, and few alliances were formed with their neighbors. 
The fact that distinct dialects were maintained at opposite 
ends of the small valley is sufficient proof that there was 
little intermarriage. 

Until long after the white man came, their winter homes 
were domes of wickerwork, thatched heavily with grass or 
tules, and the older people still build such homes. The 
beautiful photograph found on page 433 is of such a house 
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still standing in good preservation in the center of Big 
Valley, Lake county, and was taken this spring. Itso per- 
fectly shows the manner of construction as to make des- 
cription unnecessary. In such a house three generations 
of a family lived and stored their food. The center was 
occupied by open fires, the smoke finding vent through a 
hole in the roof. Great storage baskets filled with acorns 
were stacked on the sides, fish hung on strings on the 
walls, and the whole family life went on within. The 
summer house was also of wicker work covered with 
boughs, and the tribe often moved several times a year, as 
acorns, fish or game, or dry quarters were the desiderata. 

Their women drome great loads in the conical baskets, 
suspended in a net which had a broad band which passed 
across the forehead. When the woman bent forward the 
weight rested on the back and was steadied by the head. 
A great variety of seeds, bulbs and roots were used for 
food. The soap root, **Chlorogalum,” was used for laun- 
dry purposes, and also was beaten into a pulp and placed in 
streams and pools to stupefy the fish. The great food 
staple of the Pomo tribes was the acorn; this, the great 
number of oaks of various sorts, which are such a scenic 
feature in the region they inhabit, furnished in abundance. 
Each winter village contained the sweat-house, an institu- 
tion inseparable from their social and religious life. It 
was a circular excavation roofed with timbers to form a 
cone and covered with soil. The largest were thirty or 
forty feet across. In it their dances and other assemblages 
were held. The building portrayed on page 445 is a modern- 
ized adaptation of the plan. Few of the old-style sweat- 
houses are now to be found. 

Their dances were of a medical or religious character, 
and the costumes and chants varied according to the occa- 
sion. I well remember a great dance which occurred in 
1873. At the rancheria five miles south of Ukiah an im- 
mense sweat house was built, and the Indians gathered 
there from far and near. For weeks dances took place day 
and night; the big building was crowded with savage 
faces; the dancers, in the middle, naked except for a 
feathered skirt about the waist and hideously painted, the 
barbaric musical accompaniment and the chants, now low 
and then rising to cries which could be heard for miles, 
made a scene to impress itself indelibly on the mind of the 
white onlooker. Dances still take place occasionally, and 
the costumes in the accompanying photographs are essen- 
tially the ancient ones, plus some extra clothing. 

When a death occurred, the body, together with the 
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most precious effects of the deceased and presents from 
friends, was burned. The housein which a death occurred 
was also burned. Cremation continued to be practiced 
until the late "Seventies, and then gradually gave way to 
burial. They still burn or bury valuable articles with the 
deceased. ‘The house isnot now burned, but is almost al- 
ways torn down and moved. This custom accounts for the 
very poor dwellings among the Indians, as compared with 
their quite valuable belongings of other sorts. The entire 
tribe joined in the cremation of the deceased, and the wild 
wails could be heard for miles. The near relatives mourned 
for a long period, using what sounds like a set formula of 
wails and cries repeated again and again. 

They were inveterate gamblers. Their favorite game of 
chance was the grass game, and on it they risked every 
worldly possession. From Bodega Bay they secured clam 
shells from which they chipped white bits. These were 
first drilled, and then, by a laborious process, reduced to 
circular disks of different sizes. This was Indian money, 
or “‘kiah,” and was strung according to size. It was and 
still is common currency among not only the Pomo tribes 
but their Indian neighbors. Many thousands of pieces are 
coined yearly, and the Indian money-maker is a familiar 
sight in every rancheria. Their currency was, if I may 
use the word, bimetallic. Nodules of magnesite were 
mined at a point on Cache creek, about five miles from 
Clear Lake. When subjected to a slow baking process 
colors something like agate were developed. It was then 
shaped into cylinders one to three inches long, and strung 
as “‘kiah” was. 

Unless the student is thoroughly conversant with an In- 
dian language, it is very difficult to learn their myths and 
legends in a way that is reliable. We have a sufficient 
glimpse at those of the Pomos to know that they were 
very interesting, as were their religious beliefs. 

Physically the Pomos were rather fine specimens. 
Especially was this true about Clear Lake. Many of the 
men were six feet high, of powerful build, and weighing 
one hundred and eighty totwo hundred and twenty pounds. 
The women were short and very broad. Probably the 
heavy loads they carried from childhood up had something 
to do with this. | 

Interesting as the customs of the Pomos are, they would 
hardly have been heard of away from the region they in- 
habit were it not that as basket makers they are wonder- 
fully proficient. 

Ukiah, Cal. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Chairman Membership Committee, Mra } G Mossin. 

The Club’s Supervising Committee, consisting of architects Hunt 
and Benton and the president, visited Pala, San Diego county, Cal., 
Nov. 20 and 21, to arrange for the immediate repair of the Old Mis- 
sion Chapel, a work made possible by the generous gift of $500 by 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, and now as generously facilitated by the 
fine patriotism of the people of Pala. 

At Fallbrook, the railroad terminus, the committee was met by 
Ami V. Golsh (a Pala ranchero who has interested himself deeply in 
the work), and driven the 15 miles to the little hamlet in its beautiful 
bolson at the very base of 6,000-foot Mt. Palomar. 

The old chapel was found in much better condition for salvage 
than had been feared. The earthquake of two years ago—which was 
particularly severe at this point—ruined the roof and cracked the 
characteristic belfry, which stands apart. But thanks to repairs to 
the roof made five or six years ago by the unassisted people, the 
adobe walls of the chapel are in excellent preservation. Even the 
quaint old Indian decorations have suffered almost nothing. The 
tile floor is in better condition than at any of the other Missions, but 
hardly a vestige of the adobe-pillared cloisters remains. Tiles are 
falling into the chapel through yawning gaps, and it is really dan- 
gerous toenter. It will be necessary to reroof the entire structure. 
The sound tiles will be carefully stacked on the ground, the timbers 
removed, and a solid roof-structure built, upon which the original 
tiles will be replaced. The original construction will be followed; 
and round pine logs will be procured from Mt. Palomar to replace 
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those no longer dependable. 
The cloisters will be re- 
built precisely as they were, 
and invisible iron bands 
will be used to strengthen 
the campanile against pos- 
sible later earthquakes. 








In the evening, after the 
committee had made its 
measures and specification 
s for the necessary repairs, 
there was a little gather- 
ing in the little store. The 
immediate valley contains 
about a dozen ** American ”’ 
families, and about as 
many more Mexicans and 
Indians, and about 15 heads 


“ of these families were pres- 
£ ent. After a brief state- 
~ ment of the situation, the 
3  Palefios were asked if they 
“ would help. ‘‘I will give 
2 10 days’ work,’’ said John 


A. Giddens, the first to 
respond. ‘* Another ten,”’ 
said Luis Carillo. And so 
it went. There was nota 
man present who did not 
promise assistance. The 
following additional sub- 
scriptions were taken in 
ten minutés: Ami V. 
Golsh, 25 days’ work; 
Luis Soberano, 15 days; 
Isidoro Garcia, 10 days; 
Teofilo Peters and Louis 
Salmons, 5 days each with 
team (equivalent to10 days 
for a man); Dolores Sal- 
azar, Eustaquio Lugo, 
Tomas Salazar, Ignacio 
Valenzuela, 6 days each; 
Geo. Steiger and Francisco Ardillo, 5 days each. These subscrip- 
tions amount to at least $1.75 a day each, so the Pala contribution 
in work is full $217. Besides this Mr. Frank A. Salmons sub- 
scribed $10; and other contributions are expected. It is also fitting 
that the Club acknowledye gratefully the courtesies which gave two 
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days of Mr. Golsh’s time to bringing the committee from and back 
to Fallbrook, and the charming entertainment provided by Mr. and 
Mrs. Salmons. The entire trip was heart-warming ; and the liberal 
spirit of this little settlement of American ranchers and Indians 
and Mexicans surpasses all records in the Club’s history. For that 
matter, while Mr. Carnegie is better known, he has never yet 
done anything so large in proportion. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Club, Nov. 25, J. G. Mossin of 
the California Bank was elected director and treasurer in place of the 
late Frank A. Gibson ; and Rev. M. S. Liébana of the Plaza Church 
was elected director in place of Rev. J. Adams, now in Spain. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LANDMARK WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $4,373. 

New contributions—in labor, A. V. Golsh, $44; Luis Soberano, $27; 
John A. Giddens, $17.50; Luis Carillo, $17.50; Isidoro Garcia, $17.50; 
Louis Salmons, $17.50; Teofilo Peters, $17.50; Dolores Salazar, 
$10.50; Eustaquio Lugo, $10.50; Tomas Salazar, $10.50; Ignacio 
Valenzuela, $10.50; Frank A. Salmons, $10; Francisco Ardillo, $9; 
Geo. Steiger, $9; allof Pala. Cash, Hon. Thos. R. Bard, Hueneme, 
Cal., $2. $1 each—Mr. Collier, Riverside, Cal.; Albert McFarland, 
Mrs. Albert McFarland, Mrs. J. Torrey Connor, Los Angeles. 


THE PAINTED DESERT. 


BY HARRISON CONRARD. 


E sun-god loves thee though the rain-god 
hates, 
And with strange witchery on thy 
sands he plays ; 
Wide ope he swings his vast cerulean 
gates, 
And with mysterious colors in his rays, 
Pours down his ardent floods that, tide on 
tide, 
In shoreless billows surging infinite, 
Fall on thy bubbling caldron, vision-wide, 
In quivering waves of myriad-tinted light. 











The sun-god loves thee, for with luminous breath, 

Expanding wide from his ethereal car, 
Thrilling with life thy sullen dunes of death 

And with soft touch soothing thy hideous scar, 
He, god-like, with strange potency, has traced 

A heaven of beauty on thy hell of waste. 


Fiagstaff, Ariz. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS. 


BY LILLIAN CORBETT BARNES. 


Christmas morning ?” A woman stood in 
the doorway of old San Gabriel Mission 
and gleamed under her lashes. 

Her glance thrilled Gillingham. ‘‘ No 
—no, thank you,” he answered with some 
hesitation. ‘“‘I have something to think 
over. But perhaps this afternoon, after 
you get back to the hotel.” 

She lowered her lashes indolently. ‘‘Perhaps—it is 
among the chances of life. Goodbye—they’re all staring 
at us.” 

“*Goodbye.” Gillingham lifted his hat and found him- 
self standing alone in the sunshine by the door. A few 
last Indian stragglers filed past him into the church as the 
organ lifted its Christmas evangel. The tallyho on which 
he had come, a half-dozen hacks, and a number of nonde- 
script Mexican vehicles stood huddled under the shadows 
of the pepper-trees. In the doorway of an opposite house, 
two Chinamen sat smoking. Except for the drowsing 
hackmen and the dreaming smokers, the sunshine had the 
old adobe village to itself. Gillingham looked about him 
curiously. ‘A strange place,” he thought to himself, 

‘for her to come to die.” ‘Then, as his gaze drew to the 
luminous blue sky and the velvet-purple Mother Mountains, 
—* But not so bad, either,” he added. 

As he sauntered down the street, he found himself won- 
dering why he could never forget her—and she ten years 
dead. Well, he had been true to her, on many seas, in in- 
numerable ports ; and even now he wondered whether he 
really meant to marry that other woman kneeling back 
there in the church—he supposed she was kneeling—Rosa- 
mond Irish always adapted herself to all sorts and condi- 
tions of circumstance. He wondered whether she guessed 
what he intended to ask her that afternoon. It might be, 
for such questions had certainly come her way before. She 
ought to know the tones and glances that preceded them, 
he refiected a trifle cynically. 

Now, se was not like that—but she was dead. When 
he came to think of it, there was nothing to think over. 
There was only Rosamond. No Greta—never again. Yet 
why this morning did those ten years persist in 
dwindling toa day? Why did her image rise before his 
vision, so near, so hauntingly alive? Well, to be candid, 
he supposed, because the chances of life, to use Rosamond’s 
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phrase, had brought him to the country where she came to 
die; and again, because he meant to marry at last, and 
new events always bring back old ones that resemble them. 
The image would grow indistinct once more after he re- 
turned to New York. He hoped that he could induce 
Rosamond to be married in February, so that they could be 
in Paris by March. Rosamond was never tired of saying 
that she wanted to live in Paris, and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, she could have her wish. She knew that, too—per- 
haps that was one reason why she smiled on him under her 
lashes. Well, he would give her Paris, and she would give 
him that trick of the eyelids. Besides, his life was spent ; 
he might as well live in Paris as anywhere else. Now 
Greta—no, he could never imagine Greta there. Perhaps’ 
here, under this cloudless sky—ah, if Greta could come 
back, his life would not be spent ! 

He was out beyond the village by this time, in the midst 
of the ranch country. Orange trees hung heavy with 
fruit; some of them were in blossom, too. He turned from 
the highway into a ranch road that wound about among 
the orange groves, on through an old walnut orchard, and 
up ahill. Pine trees bordered the road as it climbed the 
hill, and it gradually became apparent to Gillingham that 
he was intruding on the private driveway leading to a house, 
but he was coming out from his introspective mood and 
wanted the view from the top, so he kept on. 

Halfway up the hill he stood still and smiled. Just off 
the road, on a narrow terrace beside an irrigation brook, 
grew a little orange tree in flower and fruit, and not only 
in flowers and fruit, but decked out in gilt and tinsel, too— 
glittering stars and tinkling bells, chains and crackers and 
candles. And as he looked, down a by-path came a radiant 
figure, slipping a little on the pine-needles, her eyes shin- 
ing, her arms full of toys. 

Gillingham was not given to hallucinations, but he was 
under one now. Even so, had he once seen her coming 
down the stairs at home, one Christmas-day twelve years 
ago. She was not changed by time, only younger, rounder, 
fairer. He stood rooted to the spot. 

As she slipped from the path to the terrace, she saw 
him, also. Tops and trumpets and drums and little tin 
soldiers fell scattered at her feet. The two stood staring 
at each other, as ghosts in the hereafter might stare. 

** Jack!” the one ghost whispered. 

‘** Greta!” faltered the other. 

‘“*But you are drowned !” she gasped. 

‘“*But you are buried ten years ago! When did I die, 
too, and go to heaven ?” 
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She recovered herself first. ‘‘I am not dead, Jack—if 
you are Jack. It is all a mistake—somehow. What does 
it mean? Ihave the paper that says you were drowned 
among the officers of the Z/be—it has grown quite yellow.” 

He stared at her. ‘“‘I was not onthe Ziée. I had just 
been transferred to the Amsterdam. ‘The papers must 
have copied the old list. I heard there was such a paper, 
too—I remember”—he passed his hand across his eyes— 
** but you—” 

‘*But1I?” She stared bewilderingly in return. 

“You are not dead ?—not dead!” he re-echoed the words 
like a pzwan, and drew a step nearer. 

She stood still with her hands clasped before her. ‘*‘ Who 
told you I was dead ?” 

He paused. ‘‘ Why, nobody,” he returned slowly. ‘* No- 
body, after all. ‘They told me when I landed from that six 
months’ cruise that you had been taken out to California to 
die—that you could not live to reach here—and then—yet, 
somebody did tell me that you died in San Gabriel. It was 
Harkness, in Singapore.” 

Her lips quivered. ‘‘ You never heard that I got well ? 
You never wrote yourself to find anything out ?” 

** Would your people have answered the letter ?” 

“There are no people now, Jack,” she began eagerly, 
then stopped short and stood gazing at him with a little 
doubtful flush. ‘*‘No people at all, only—” 

“Only ?” 

**Only the children”—and she pointed to the Christmas 
tree. 

** What children ?” 

**I—I was married, Jack. You were dead, and I—ah, I 
have been forgetting that I am an old woman after all! 
But you will like my children.” , 

‘*And your husband, too?” Gillingham’s voice rang 
harsh, as a man’s might ring who saw “ a// hope abandon” 
suddenly flame above the closing gates of paradise. 

She shook her head and smiled, still with that little 
doubtful look. ‘“‘I have been a widow for three years. I 
took off my last mourning today for the children’s sake.” 

Then the gates of paradise swung wide again, and Gil- 
lingham walked inside. Far and radiant as the landscape 
before him stretched the prospect of the years. He drew 
close and took her hands in his. ‘‘ And for my sake, too,” 
he said. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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A NEw INDIAN POoOLIcy. 


HE movement to aid the Mission Indians has 
taken shape. At a meeting in Los Ange- 
les, Nov. 22, of 50 representative people-— 

with the Episcopal and the Catholic bishops of 
this diocese pulling side by side—it was unani- 
mously voted to form a permanent league, incor- 
porate under the laws of California, and begin 
and keep up a systematic work to protect and aid 
the Indians, particularly those of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The meeting also unanimously adopted 
the following memorandum and meniorial; and 
they have been taken to Washington by Senator Thomas 
A. Bard, who is deeply and intelligently interested in 
the movement. 





To the Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 

Srr—In view of the fact that some 300 Mission Indians are about 
to be evicted under process of law from the homes their ancestors 
have occupied for centuries—the date for all dispossession being set 
for next month—December, 1901—and have absolutely nowhere to go 
when evicted ; and of the further fact that the entire status of Indian 
tenures in Southern California is not and never has been satisfactory 
(though for twenty-five years the Government has made spasmodic, 
and partial, but too often misdirected, efforts to remedy the worst 
abuses) we beg your serious attention to our suggestion that a Com- 
mission of not less than three persons—of whom at least one should 
be a reputable citizen of Southern California and reasonably familiar 
with the specific facts—should be appointed promptly not only to deal 
with this case of imminent importance but also to devise a logical 
and permanent adjustment of the whole question. 

Your memorialists speak in behalf of a permanent organization 
now preparing to incorporate under the laws of California for the ex- 
press purpose of securing for the Mission Indians a treatment more 
just and more rational than they have ever yet received, as from the 
Government and from individuals. 

The more urgent needs of the case are briefly set forth in the 
appended memorial ; but we cannot too strongly remind you that the 
entire subject is one that needs intelligent attention and at once. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed): 
JosErH H. Jonson [Bishop of Los Angeles, Episcopal] 
GEORGE MONTGOMERY [Bishop of Los Angeles and Monterey, 
Catholic] 
Henry B. Restarick (Clergyman, Episcopal] 
Horatio M. Rust [former agent of the Mission Indians] 
Cuas. Cassatr Dayris [Attorney] 
Mrs. I. V. H. CowLEs 
Cuas. F. Lummis, Chairman. 


To the Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C.: 
Sir—We, the undersigned citizens of Southern California, desire 
to bring to your attention certain facts as to the lands of a number 
of the Reservations of the Consolidated Tule Mission Agency. ‘The 
conditions—and our statement of them we are prepared to verify— 
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are such that in our best judgment a Commission (of at least three 
persons) should-be appointed at once to make inquiry into the matter 
and to report upon the entire subject. We would respectfully refer 
you to the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1895, 
and that for 1896, p. 130. Im the latter the Agent states that the 
lands in the Reservations of Laguna, Campo, La Posta, Maja and 
Manzanita are ‘‘ mislocated and of such a character that the Indians 
do not, never did, and never will be able to live on them’’—for want 
of water, etc. 

It is further stated on the same page that the lands on which the 
said Indians are now living are liable to be filed on by white men, 
and already in some instances have been so taken up. Since that 
report was written, five years ago, the case has been much aggra- 
vated, and many squatters have ousted individual Indians from their 
land. 

That the importance of this matter was recognized by your office 
is shown by the fact that or Dec. 1, 1897, it was recommended to the 
Department that Congress enact legislation authorizing the inclusion 
of additional tracts of land in the Campo, Maja, Manzanita, Cuya- 
pipe, Twenty-nine Palms, and Torres Reservations. This recom- 
mendation was transmitted to Congress by the Department on Jan. 
16, 1898 (see Senate Ex. Doc. No. 54, Fifty-fifth Congress, 2nd 
session). 

Though the conditions to which we refer were thus recognized by 
the Department, no legislation whatever to this end has as yet been 
enacted. 

As to the inclusion of tracts additional to the above-mentioned 
Reservation, we feel competent to assert—from the personal investi- 
gations of our trusted representatives—that there is no government 
land near them upon which these Indians could possibly live. 

The generic status of the Indian lands and land-tenures in South- 
ern California is far from creditable to the nation or such as know 
the facts ; and the whole matter seriously needs intelligent revision ; 
but the following cases are literally inimminent need of attention. 

The case of the Indians of Agua Caliente Reservation No. 2, ordi- 
narily called ‘‘ Warner’s Ranch,” is already known to your office by 
the presentation that has been made of it. Here are 150 Indians 
subject to eviction in the coming month of December, 1901, their 
tenure depending solely upon the courtesy to Government of the suc- 
cessful claimants under a California revolutionary land grant. When 
evicted, these 150 men, women and children have nowhere togo. No 
Government lands are left in Southern California upon which either 
Indians or whites could make a living. You are also aware, by the 
same notification, that other Indians near those of Warner’s Ranch 
are also in fact homeless. There are the 75 Indians at San Felipe, 
besides the Indians at Mataguay, San José, and Puerto de la Cruz, 
allof whom are liable to eviction at any moment. Unless adequate 
action shall be taken by Congress immediately upon its assembling, 
the Commission would need to seek and report upon a possible 
home for these helpless wards of the Government. 

We suggest that such a Commission should consider the possibility 
and advisability of removing the Indians of La Posta, Manzanita 
and Campo—and perhaps of Cuyapipe—to the Yuma Reservation in 
San Diego county, Cal. The Indians on the Reservations named 
frequently cross the desert to visit the Yumas, and the Yumas visit 
them. If removed to Yuma, where there is good land, these scattered 
Indians would have some chance to progress. Whether there is un- 
used land for them on the Yuma Reservation could easily be ascer- 


tained. 
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On the Santa Ysabel No. 3 there are 7,500 acres or more. Of this, 
nearly all is upon the barren side of the Volcan Mountain. The only 
land which the Indians cultivate—or anyone can cultivate—is of 
small patches in ravines. Some of these patches are but a few 
square yards in area. The rest is mountainous, rocky, has some 
trees upon it, and is suitable only for cattle. The Indians have no 
cattle, practically—nor could keep them if they had. There aresome 
patches of open land near the top of the mountain, fit for the grow- 
ing of grain in favorable years ; but the Indians are averse to living 
up there because of the heavy winter snows—something to which no 
inhabitant of Southern California, white or Indian, is inured. They 
state, also, that the places with water are already taken up; and we 
believe this to be true without any exception germane to this prob- 
lem. Why this worthless mountain land was ever reserved for the 
Indians, we confess our inability to understand—unless it was done 
“from the map’’ and in utter ignorance of the real topography of 
the country, or because it was “‘ all that was left.”’ 

In any event, it is unfit for human occupancy, and inadequate to 
support human life—even Indian life. 

It might seem, to one unfamiliar with the case, that this is a lib- 
eral provision of land for the 78 people who are left. But those fami- 
liar with the facts know the land (with the exception of a few incon- 
siderable parcels) to be of nouse whatever to them. There are, in 
the Southwestern deserts, many regions where 1,000 acres would not 
support one human being. Such a Commission should, in our judg- 
ment, consider the possibility of selling off nearly all this 7,500 
and with the proceeds purchasing for the Indians a few hundred— 
even 200—acres of cultivable land. 

Thelands upon which some of these Santa Ysabel Indians have 
homes are claimed by the owners of the Santa Ysabel Rancho; and 
the Indians are threatened with speedy eviction. Conditions in many 
respects similar exist at Mesa Grande. There are on this Reserva- 
tion (officially known as Santa Ysabel No. 1) about 2,500 acres of 
land. By careful estimate, only 150 acres of this land is fit to raise 
crops, and it has to support 206 people. The rest of the tract is rea- 
sonably good stock-land, mountainous, with scattered timber. The 
Indians have just seven head of cattle. Evidently, seven cows are 
scant leverage for the usufruct of 2,350 acres out of the 2,500 acres of the 
whole Reservation. Not less evident, to those who know the circum- 
stances, is the futility of asking the Indians to raise more stock 
where their increase is appropriated by outsiders. In all probability, 
this 2,500 acres could be sold to ‘“‘American”’ cattlemen, and the pro- 
ceeds used to purchase some few hundred acres of tillable lands now 
owned by whites who 25 or 30 years ago deliberately drove the Indians 
from their ancient homes and filed (under the law) upon these lands 
before this Reservation was made. We must admit that the Indians are 
culpable for not having filed before the whites upon their own imme- 
morial lands, as they were privileged to do, but possibly their igno- 
rance of a law newly risen over them may pardon their neglect. 
Under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo they were fully protected ; 
and they and their friends presumed, until the evictions at San Pas- 
qual, that occupancy gave a title which would be recognized by the 
United States. A few hundred acres of the lands they once lived 
upon and were presumed to own at Mesa Grande, could, we believe, be 
purchased readily and enough lands obtained for allotment. 

Besides the two Reservations last named, there is Santa Ysabel 
No. 2. Here are reserved over 2,000 acres of land—most of which 
is fit only for cattle—for a people who have not (and for sufficient rea- 
sons cannot have) cattle. 

The Reservation of El Capitan Grande consists of over 17,000acres. 
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Upon a small portion of this, in the valley of the San Diego river, 
and at Conejos, live 132 Indians. It would be within the functions of 
the proposed Commission to investigate this case. 

Another matter for its consideration would be the San Pasqual 
Reservation. Upon this land—comprising some 1,600 acres—the San 
Pasqual Indians have ever lived. Some of the land included in this 
Reservation was patented years ago. The few San Pasqual Indians 
who survive live miles away, upon a barren hillside. 

In view of these typical facts, and of the further fact that for 
fully 25 years the Government has officially recognized that the 
status of Indian land-tenures in Southern California has been, and 
continues, unsatisfactory, we respectfully petition for the appoint- 
ment of such a Commission. Furthermore, and for reasons which 
we believe to be self-evident, we ask that if such Commission be ap- 
pointed, at least one of its members (if it consists of three in all, or 
two if the whole number be five) shall be a citizen of Southern Cali- 
fornia, of standing in this community, and of some familiarity, at 
least, with the nature and needs of our Indians, and with the nature 
and values of lands in this region. These things differ in many 
essential details, from their counterparts in the East, and cannot be 
intelligently dealt with except in the light of personal familiarity 
with the specific facts. 

The Mission Indians who live on secure and adequate lands have 
made and are making substantial progress. The Indians on the 
verge of the Desert, isolated and practically landless, cannot reason- 
ably be expected to rise in the scale of civilization. Not only are 
they far removed from civilizing influences, but the feeling of inse- 
curity even in the poor homes they possess is—as we recognize for a 
general rule—enough to prevent any serious progress. If a man is 
to be civilized, he must at least be assured of land to live upon, and 
of stability in his title to it. 

So serious and so protracted has been the mismanagement of the 
Mission Indians of Southern California that a permanent association 
of citizens is now arranging to incorporate under the laws of this 
State for the sole purpose of remedying—and keeping remedied—as 
many as possible of these abuses. This present document is the 
first official act of that organization, was unanimously adopted at a 
preliminary meeting Nov. 22, 1901, and is the line the association is 
prepared to pursue permanently. We earnestly hope for your aid in 
the adjustment of these matters. As to the necessity of action— 
and competent action—we believe there can be no two opinions among 
those who inform themselves as to the facts. We will gladly, both 
personally and as an organization, render you any assistance in our 
power toward a just and adequate solution of problems which for 
more than a generation have been neglected, evaded or muddled in a 
manner discreditable alike to our humanity and our common sense. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) Joseph H. Johnson, George Montgomery, Henry B. 
Restarick, Chas. Frederick Holder, Chas. Cassatt Davis, M. S. 
Liébana, Caroline M. Severance (President emeritus The Frida 
Morning Club), Rev. Wm. Horace Day, Grace C. Wotkyns, Mrs. C. F. 
Holder, Dr. Fordyce Grinnell, Elizabeth Grinnell, Ione V. H. Cowles, 
Helen C. Wotkyns, Mrs. M. R, Kater, Harriet M. Scott, S. E. Lobb, 
Miss S. H. Stickney, A. C. Vroman, Sallie E. Garrett, Cornelia Gates, 
Gertrude Gates, Sarah B. Earle, Elizabeth F. Kennedy, M. D., 
Margaret F. Fette, Adeline B. Hill, Jeannie W. Flint, C. C. Pierce, 
clergyman, Abbie E. Wadleigh, Ida Marriott White, Cora Calvert 
Foy, Edna Foy, Mrs. E. T. Mills, Mrs. J. Torrey Connor, M. L. 
Brown, Eva S. Fenyes, Mrs. Mary S. Frye, ©. E. Listers, Chas. F. 
Lummis, chairman. 
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LIGHT IN THE HIGH PLACES. 


For the first time in the history of the United States, a 
policy of real mercy, justice and common sense as toward 
our Indians is at last officially announced. The annual re- 
port of Hon. W. A. Jones, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
is a document at which the most hardened student gasps— 
as many hardened non-students will gasp for the very oppo- 
site reason. "The government has meant well, thousands 
of philanthropic people have meant well, but they have not 
known how; and it is a pitiful truth that the Indians’ 
worst foes have been they who really wished to do him 
good. They have wronged and injured him far more 
deeply, far more intimately, far more permanently, than 
the Border Ruffian has ; for the scoundrels who take a per- 
sonal advantage of Indians touch them but incidentally 
and at one angle; but our philanthropic Procrustes has 
stretched the whole life of the Indian upon his inevitable 
bed—racking him out to fit, if he was too short; lopping 
off his feet, if too long. Careless or unteachable inspec- 
tors, without a trace of knowledge scientific, historical or 
humane, have furnished misleading data; earnest people 
who never saw an Indian and would be afraid of one, try 
to formulate plans for his betterment; busy and indifferent 
statesmen put through the measure of least resistance. 
And the Indian “‘ pays the freight.” He has been robbed 
of his lands, his nationality, his individuality; and now 
for more than a decade we have been robbing him of his 
family. In all the history of the Three Americas there 
has not been another Indian policy so cruel and so stupid as 
our present educational system. For more than a dozen 
years and in many places I have fought this well-intended 
iniquity—see, for example, the seven numbers of this 
magazine from August, 1899, to February, 1900, inclusive, 
under title “‘My Brother’s Keeper.” In some circles this 
attack on the sacred system was regarded as extreme, ab- 
surd and revolutionary. But now comes the United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs with precisely the same 
conclusions, couched in more official, but as unmistakable 
form. After referring to other obstacles in the way of up- 
lifting our Indians, Commissioner Jones says in his report 
(the italics are mine) : 

“‘Further observation and reflection lead to the unwelcome con- 
viction that another obstacle may be added to those already named, 
and'that is education. It is to be distinctly understood that it is not 
meant by this to condemn education in the abstract—far from it; 
its advantages are too many and too apparent to need any demonstra- 


tion here. . . . . What is meant is that the present Indian 
educational system, taken as a whole, is not calculated to produce the 
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results so earnestly claimed for it and so hopefully anticipated 
when it was begun. 

**No doubt this idea will be received with some surprise, and ex- 
pressions of dissent will doubtless spring at once to the lips of many 
of those engaged or interested in Indian work. Nevertheless, a 
brief view of the plan in vogue will, it is believed, convince the 
most skeptical that the idea is correct. 

‘“* There are in operation at the present time 113 boarding schools, 
with an average attendance of something over 16,000 pupils, ranging 
from 5 to 21 years old. 

“These pupils are gathered from the cabin, the wickiup and the 
tepee. Partly by cajolery and partly by threats ; partly by bribery and 
partly by fraud ; partly by persuasion and partly by force, they are 
induced to leave their homes and their kindred, to enter these schools 
and take upon themselves the outward semblance of civilized life. 
‘They are chosen not on account of any particular merit of their own, 
not by reason of mental fitness, but solely because they have Indian 
blood in their veins. Without regard to their worldly condition ; 
without any previous training ; without any preparation whatever, 
they are transported to the schools—sometimes thousands of miles 
away—without the slightest expense or trouble to themselves or 
their people. 

“The Indian youth finds himself at once, as if by magic, trans- 
lated from a state of poverty to one of affluence. He is well fed and 
clothed and lodged. ooks and all the accessories of learning are 
given him and teachers provided to instruct him. He is educated in 
the industrial arts on the one hand, and not only in the rudiments, 
but in the liberal artson the other. Beyond ‘the three r’s’ he is in- 
structed in geography, grammar and history ; he is taught drawing, 
algebra and geometry, music and astronomy, and receives lessons in 

hysiology, botany and entomology. Matrons wait on him while he 
is well, and physicians and nurses attend him when he is sick. A 
steam laundry does his washing and the latest modern appliances do 
his cooking. A library affords himrelaxation for his leisure hours, 
athletic sports and the gymnasium furnish him exercise and recrea- 
tion, while music entertains him in the evening. He has hot and 
cold baths, and steam heat and electric light, and all the modern 
conveniences. All of the necessities of life are given him and many 
of the luxuries. All of this without money and without price, or the 
contribution of a single effort of his own or of his people. His wants 
are all supplied almost for the wish. The child of the wigwam be- 
comes a modern Aladdin, who has only to rub the government lamp 
to gratify his desires. 

** Here he remains until his education is finished, when he is returned 
to his home—which by contrast must seem squalid indeed—to the 
parents whom his education must make it difficult to honor, and left 
to make his way against the ignorance and bigotry of his tribe. Is 
is any wonder he fails? Is it surprising if he lapses into barbarism? 
Not having earned his education, it is not appreciated ; having made 
no sacrifice to obtain it, it is not valued. It is looked upon as a right 
and not as a privilege ; it is accepted as a favor to the government 
and not to the recipient, and the almost inevitable tendency is to en- 
courage dependency, foster pride and create a spirit of arrogance 
and selfishness. The testimony on this point of those closely con- 
nected with the Indian employes of the service would, it is believed, 
be interesting. 

“It is not denied that some good flows from this system. It would 
be singular, if there did not, after all the effort that has been made 
and the money that has been lavished. In the last twenty years 
fully $45,000,000 have been spent by the government alone for the 
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education of Indian pupils, and it is a liberal estimate to put the 
number of those so educated at not over 20,000. If the present rate 
is continued for another twenty years it will take over $70,000,000 
more. 

“ But while it is not denied that the system has produced some 
good results, it is seriously questioned whether it is calculated to ac- 
complish the great end in view, which is not so much the education 
of the individual as the lifting up of the race. 

“It is contended, and with reason, that with the same effort and 
much less expenditure applied locally or to the family circle, far 
greater and much more beneficent results could have been obtained, 
and the tribes would have been in a much more advanced stage of 
civilization than at present.’’ 

**On the other hand, it is said that the stream of returning pupils 
carries with it the refining influence of the schools and operates to 
elevate the people. Doubtless this is true of individual cases, and it 
may have some faint influence on the tribes. But will it ever suffi- 
ciently leaven the entire mass ? It is doubtful. It may be possible 
in time to purify a fountain by cleansing its turbid waters as they 
pour forth and then returning them to their original source. But ex- 
perience is against it. For centuries, pure fresh-water streams have 
poured their floods into the Great Salt Lake, and its waters are salt 
still. 

** What, then, shall be done? And this inquiry brings into promin- 
ence at once the whole Indian question. 

“*It may be well first to take a glance at what has been done. For 
about a generation the government has been taking a very active 
interest in the welfare of the Indian. In that time he has been 
located on reservations and fed and clothed; he has been supplied 
lavishly with utensils and means to earn his living, with materials 
for his dwelling and articles to furnish it; his children have been 
educated and money has been paid him; farmers and mechanics 
have been supplied him, and he has received aid in a multitude of 
different ways. In the last thirty-three years over $250,000,000 have 
been spent upon an Indian population not exceediug 180,000, enough, 
if equitably divided, to build each one a house suitable to his condi- 
tion and furnish it throughout; to fence his land and build him a 
barn ; to buy him a wagon and team and harness; to furnish him 
plows and the other implements necessary to cultivate the ground, 
and to give him something besides to embellish and beautify his 
home. It is not pretended that this amount is exact, but it is suffi- 
ciently so for the purpose of this discussion. 

** What is his condition today? He is still on his reservation ; he 
is still being fed ; his children are still being educated and money is 
still being paid him ; he is still dependent upon the government for 
existence ; merchants wait on him and farmers still aid him; he is 
little, if any, nearer the goal of independence than he was thirty 
years ago, and if the present policy is continued he will get little, if 
any, nearer in thirty years tocome. It is not denied that under this, 
as under the school system, there has been some progress, but it has 
not been commensurate with the money spent and effort made.”’ 


WHAT THIS MEANS. 

This means, in logic—and, let us fervently trust in fact 
—the death-knell of the great “ print-factory” government 
schools, remote from the Indian home, and looking upon 
the Indian parents merely as breeders of pupils of whom 
they are to be robbed to make grist for the salary-mill. It 
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means looking toward the only sane, decent, humane and 
scholarly solution of the problems of Indian education— 
schools at home, where Indian boy and girl can love their 
parents and help them up the hill of civilization; sensible 
schools, which shall teach things it does some good to 
know, and not the Carlisle curriculum which would be 
idiotic were they not so tragic in their results. It means 
schools designed a little more for the good of the Indians, 
and a little less exclusively for the ease and salaries of their 
teachers. It means, in fact, the beginning of a rational 
and just policy—which we have never before had. And 
for so much we may not only pray, but reckon it time to 
go to work. 

For over two years I have had the indefinable feeling 
that the times were ripening. I felt it even when the 
National Convention of Indian teachers met in Los An- 
geles under the weighty thumb of Major Pratt, and out- 
raged every scholar who cares for and knows about these 
things. And that feeling has been growing—but I did 
not expect to see so soon an Indian Commissioner so close to 
the full daylight. 

The times are truly ripe for us to be done with this long 
disgrace. We have a President who knows and cares; we 
have an Indian Commissioner who is not wax in the hands 
of that magnificent and misguided personality which has 
been in fact for a decade or more our Indian Policy—that 
tremendous energy without learning, that fine character 
without a sentiment, that machine for making machines, 
Major Pratt of the Carlisle Government Indian School. No 
man has worked harder for the Indians ; and no fifty men 
in America have ever done them so much harm. He will 
be up in arms at this report. He will use all his really 
astonishing power to nullify it. But now our time has 
come ; and against him will be every man and woman who 
cares—for our own sake, if not for the Indian’s—that we do 
justice ; and who believes that any system is accurst whose 
corner-stone is the breaking-up of the family. 

The Indian Right’s Association in the East is doing 
noble—if occasionally a bit Eastern—work; the new 
League now forming in California (and it will be com- 
posed of several thousand prominent people), will labor no 
less earnestly, and, if possible, on somewhat broader and 
more expert lines. And the time has come when we shall 
win if we “lean on.” CG F. i. 
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SEGVNDA 


RELACION. 


DE LA GRAN DIOSA CON: 


VERSION QVE HA AVIDO ENEL NVEVO MEXICO. 
Embiada por el Padre Fray Efteva de Perea, Caftodio de Jas Provincias 
del Nuevo Mex:co,al muy Reverendo P.Fr. Franciico de Apodaca, 
Comiffario General de toda la Nueva F ipana, de la Orden de 
S.F: ictfeo, dandole cuenta del eftado de aquellas conver- 
liones, y en particular de lo fucedido en el defpacho 

que le hizo para aquellas partes 


Con licencia del Sector Provifor , y del fener Alcalde Don Alonfe de Bolaiias, 
Impreffo en Seville, por Lays Eftupiian ena Calle de las Palmas. 





L Padre Fray Francifco de Porras, varon apro- 
vado en vittud y fantidad ; Macftro de Novi- 
& cios que fue feys anos en Saa Francilco de Me- 
“my xic0,queriendo peactrar la trerra adelante,ref- 
taurar mas almas, y defcubrir mucha gente. 

& Detpidiédofe de fu bué amigo el Padie Fr.Rd- 
Fa que, lalio de Zibola con dos Religiofos , Fray 
Andres Gutierrez Sacerdote,y Fr.Chiftoval de 
la Concepcion Religofo Lego,Apoftolicamé- 
te,con fus Cruzes al cuello , y bordones en las 
Manos,a quienes acdpadavi doze foldados,mas por piedad de no dexar 

tao fanta impreila que para defeala y guarda,que era may limitada pa- 

fa tatas gentes,ta dieitras ea las armas, Como porhadas en los cobates, 
Caminando por fus jornadas,liegaton a la Provincia de Mogui,dia del 

gloriofe fan Bernardo(que es et apellido que aora tiene aquel pueblo,) 
etta apartado de la villa de los Efpafoles ochenta leguas.tierra mas tem 


plada,y pasecidaalade Efpana en los frutos y femillas Gaqui fe dan. 
Cojcle 
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EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 
PEREA’S SECOND ‘‘REPORT’’ ON NEW MEXICO IN 1632-3. 


HE following intallment concludes the important “‘ Relacfon" 

of Fray Estévan de Perea, Custodian of the Missions of New 

Mexico in 1632-33, succeeding the inimitable Fray Alonso 

de Benavides. It will be observed that though the printed 
document bears date of 1633, toward the last it says the baptism at 
Zufii was on St. Augustin’s day, “‘of this year of 1629’’—deste afio 


SECOND 


ee oe oe eR 


OF THE MAGNIFICENT CON- 


VERSION WHICH HAS BEEN HAD IN NEW MEXICO. 
Sent by the Father Fray Estevan de Perea,? Custodian of the Provinces 
of New Mexico, to the very Reverend Father Fray Francisco de Apodaca, 
Commissary-General of all New Spain, of the Order of 
St. Francis; giving him an account of the state of those conver- 
sions, and, in particular, of what has happened in the Expedition 
which was made to those regions. 


I With permission of the Sefior Vicar-General, and of the Sefior Alcalde Don Alonso de Bolafos. 
Printed in Seville, by Luys Estupifian, in the Street of the Palms. Year of 1033. 


The Father Fray Francisco de Porras, a holy man approved in virtue 
and sanctity, Master of Novices that was for six years in [the mon- 
astery of] St. Francis in Mexico, wishing to penetrate the country 
beyond, relieve more souls and discover much people; taking leave of 
his good friend the Father Fray Roque, set forth from Zibola with 
two religious—Fray Andres Gutierrez, Priest, and Fray Chistoval 
{misprint for Cristéval] de la Concepcion, Lay Religious—Apostoli- 
cally, with their crucifixes at the neck and staffs in their hands. 
Twelve soldiers accompanied them—more for piety, not to leave so 
saintly an enterprise, than as a defense and guard, which was very 
limited as against so many peoples, as dextrous at arms as stubborn 
in combat. Traveling by their day’s journeys, they arrived at the 
Province of Moqui [on the] day of the glorious St. Bernard (which is 
the title that pueblo now has). It is eighty leagues removed from 
the Town of the Spaniards; a more temperate country and like to 
that of Spain in the fruits and grains which yield here. Much cot- 
ton is harvested; the houses are of three stories, well planned; 
their inhabitants great laborers and solicitous in their work. Among 
them the vice of intoxication is a great reproach. To divert them- 
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selves they have their appointed games, and a race where they run 
with great lightness. Here they received the Fathers with some 
lukewarmness, because the demon was trying by all ways to impede 
and hinder the promulgation of the Divine law, as he attempted at 
this season. And although in their oracles he speaks to those minis- 
ters of his, and they see him in his formidable aspect, now he took 
for instrument an Apostate Indian from the Christian pueblos; who, 
going on ahead, said to them of Moqui that some Spaniards, whom 
they would see directly, were coming to burn their pueblos, rob their 
belongings and behead their children; and that the others with 
crowns and robes were so many liars, and that they must not consent 
that they should put water on their heads, because at once they 
would be sure to die. 

These news so disturbed [alteraron] the Moquinos that they secretly 
summoned in their favor the neighboring Apaches, with whom at 
that time they had truce. This uneasiness our people felt upon en- 
tering the place; wherewith they roused their watchfulness so 
greatly that they did not sleep in all the night, guarding against 
the sudden assault. The second night, the soldier who was on sen- 
try perceived the murmur of people. He called his companions, who 
briefly made themselves ready, with their horses caparisoned, by the 
time the opposing Captains arrived to catch them unprepared. And 
seeing them on their guard, they [the Indians] asked them “ how [it 
was] they were not sleeping.’’ And the Spaniards, knowing their 
treachery and malice, responded ‘‘ that the soldiers of Spain did not 
sleep, for that they were prepared to defend themselves and injure 
their enemies.’’ Next night they did the same ; and being unable to 
endure the waylayings of the Indians, they menaced them, saying 
that if they attempted to damage such noble guests as they had, the 
Governor would come with his power upon them, to lay waste and 
burn their pueblos and lands. Seeing their bad intention understood, 
[the Indians] went away confounded. In this time the Religious, 
soldiers of the Evangel, with the harness of prayer armed them- 
selves to subject and conquer the tricks of Lucifer; and animated 
by that valorous impulse which heaven communicates to its Evan- 
gelizing messengers, setting little value on the cavilings in opposi- 
tion, they sallied through the streets preaching. At the resonant 
echoes of which, men and women came quickly, compelled by asecret 
admonition. And not alone those of the pueblo, but from the sur- 
rounding valleys and neighboring mountains. And when these holy 
men saw that the Indians were already arriving without fear, they 
gave them some toys which they had brought—such as hawks’ bells, 
beads, hatchets and knives—that they might be assured that [the 
Fathers] came more to give unto them than to ask from them, But 
the Indians excused themselves, for they had accepted that bad prog- 
nostication of the Indian who told them that upon receiving any- 
thing they would be sure to die. But they came forth from all their 
doubts and were converted to our holy Faith, by a great miracle 
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which our Lord wrought in that pueblo through the medium of his 
servants. Of the which, for now, report is not made, since it has 
not come authenticated. 

Returning to the Father Fray Roque de Figueredo, in Zuni where he 
was, the General Adversary made the same tradition*; saying to the 
Indians, with menaces, that they should eject this strange Priest 
from their country. They put it into operation, all manifesting them- 
selves in such manner that already they did not assist, as they were 
wont, to bring water and wood, nor did one [of them] appear. By 
night is heard great din of dances, drums and caracoles, which 
among them is signal of war. And holding it [war] for certain, al- 
though he was already prepared for every adversity, he [i.e., Fray 
Roque] was then in the surrounding peril with the most lively con- 
cern. But God succors his own in their greatest necessity. And so, 
as he [Fray Roque] was, one night of these, beseeching God with 
fervent petitions that He would communicate His eternal light to the 
abyss of that darkened people—at the midnight he saw enter his re- 
treat two Indians of tall and gallant stature, to appearance Captains, 
with plumes of feathers and with weapons prepared, ready for war. 
Well did the famous Soldier of the Church understand that that 
crisis was the last of his life; and going upon his knees he offered it 
[his life] to God, with more desire to suffer triumphantly than fears 
of the fatal blow at the barbarous hand of the Indians. The which, 
gathering from the demonstrations of the Religious that he awaited 
death from them, reassured him by signs—giving him peace with 
their arms crossed. Fray Roque gave them his [arms], with benign 
and loving face. He called the interpreter, who was asleep; and 
through him manifested to them that his coming from such remote 
regions to theirs was not with a mind to quit them of their belong- 
ings, because he, and those of his Order [Religién] desired to be the 
poorest in the world ; that rather he brought them their remedy and 
riches for the true knowledge of one sole God in Trinity of Persons ; 
and that this sole God was so powerful and strong .that having Him 
on their side that would be protected and defended as well against 
their spiritual as their corporal enemies; and that as God was the 
eternal Truth, this shield sufficed that they [need] not fear the noc- 
turnal shades of those false gods they were adoring. They, with the 
most civil words they knew, gave him thanks for the great toil of 
having come to their country, without more interest nor profit than 
to seek their well-being and repair; that because they understood 
it, they had come to supplicate him, as Caciques and lords (as they 
were) of some settlements five leagues from there, that he would 


hold it best to goto their pueblos, where they wished to have him, to 
regale and serve him, and that he should not remain there [in Zi- 
bola] with a people that met his paternal love with so much ingrati- 
tude. In these colloquies, and others upon the matter, they stayed 
until the day; but at its first resplendency they took their leave of 
the Father Fray Roque, saying to him: ‘‘ Rest, Father; do not be 


*Donubtless misprint for ¢rascion, treachery. 
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anxious, and leave it in our charge to talk to and reclaim the Cap- 
tains of this pueblo.”” Well did the Father Fray Roque perceive 
that this visit came guided by heaven ; and thus he remained singing 
the mercies of God for so great favor in such an exigency. The 
Caciques fulfilled their word, and came next day with the Principales 
and Captains of the pueblo, beseeching pardon for their ill hospi- 
tality, confessing that the oracle of their god had tricked them, that 
it had told them that with the water of Baptism they were sure to 
die. And if it is well considered how the words of the Demon are 
equivocal, he meant to tell them that they must die for their fault 
and sin, and for his dominion, since with the water of Baptism a soul 
is born again to a new life of grace. To this they added that not 
only they but all that pueblo wished to be washed with holy Baptism. 
The Father Fray Roque received them with amicable caresses, and 
began at once to instruct them and teach them in the Faith; princi- 
pally the Caciques, who remained with him some days. And seeing 
that they were well catechised and sufficiently fit, he disposed the 
Baptism of them. And to shew forth this act, he ordered to be built 
in the plaza a high platform, where he said Mass with all solemnity, 
and baptized them [on the] day of the glorious St. Augustin of this 
year of 1629; singing the Ze Deum Laudamos, &c.; and, through 
having so good a voice, the Father Fray Roque—accompanied by the 
chant—caused devotion inall. He gave the name of Augustin to the 
most principal [man], baptizing, jointly with him, other principales, 
and eight infants, children of Christians [who hadj fled from the Camp 
of the Spaniards, in sight of that copious multitude which in suspense 
watched the celebration of those two Sacraments adorned with such 
pure ceremonies. The most principal Cacique, already called ‘‘ Don 
Augustin,’’ when done with being baptized, turned around to the 
people with singular spirit and made a great exhortation, animating 
those present to receive so good a law and so good a God; and in 
order that they should come forth from their error, that they should 
perceive that he had had himself baptized, and that he had not died, 
but rather felt himself in great rejoicing and courage in his heart, 
wherewith he judged that he was more valiant than before. Whereat 
all cried out with one voice, begging to be Christians, and that the 
Father would teach them that holy law. In the culture of these 
primitive flowers of this new Church, and in offering to God so many 
souls, converted with his laborand holy zeal, the Father Fray Roque 
remains. Happy employments of so well-aimed purposes; since he 
has found life in Christ, who determined to lose it for love of Him. 
In this time the Apaches [misprint Apoches]—the fiercest and 
most valorous Nation that is known in those parts; so extended that 
it reaches encircling the perimeter of New Mexico—have come to 
ask for peace with the Christian Indians, and Spaniards; and, 
jointly, for Ministers who shall baptize them; although there are 
already two [Ministers] among them. And [it is] of much import- 
ance, for bridling the daring with which they did much damage. 
They gave to the Fathers twelve Indians who should come with 
them; and a boy, that he might learn the Castilian tongue and 
teach them his own, whom they brought to the Villa of Santa Fé, 
where they were received with general applause, due to the triumph 
of their heroic enterprise. There they arranged to provide wagons 
and the other requisites to return to the Humanos the coming March. 
The country is abundant and fecund in herds and fruits; so much 
that from one fanega of wheat a hundred are harvested. Copious 
in metals and exquisite stones; and in silver, so much that it yields 
eight ounces by quicksilver [treatment] and 4 marks by smelting. 
This is what there is to report at present of what has happened in 
this expedition. 4] Laus Dzo. 
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TO LOVE WHAT (8 TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, ANO TO THINK A LITTLE. 





With this number, the name under which, through full 
fifteen volumes, the magazine has made the friends it 
values—and some enemies it is no less glad of—serves for 
the last time. This is the ultimate LAND or SuNSHINE— 
under that title. The next number, January, will be Our 
West, and of the size of Harper's. On one of the adver- 
tising pages of the present number, will be found a 
reduced facsimile of the new cover, showing the sub- 
title and motto. 

That neither friends nor enemies may be misled, it is 
well to state here and now that the LAnp or SUNSHINE 
has not sold out, tired out, gone out, nor changed its mind. 
It has simply grown up. Its soul goes marching on—in a 
bigger and better body and with longer strides. The men 
who have made it will continue to make it under the new 
name ; with more power to their elbow; with strong new 
men enlisted that agree with them; with a sudden—some 
would say with a providential—opening-out of Opportunity 
to do the same things better and to do more of them. 
Under the new form it will still be the magazine you have 
liked (or disliked)—‘“‘ only more so.” ‘Through its years of 
hard up-hill fighting it has never budged an inch from its 
path. It has never “run after people,” but trudged along 
with its eye on the goal. Wherefore it is soine satisfaction 
to succeed. Now the gradients and the people both slope 
its way. Even tothose whose faith has never wavered, it 
is literally wonderful how many and how great currents 
are at last running in the direction the magazine is ap- 
pointed to go. It believed rivers must run that way, and 
simply went on across the ox-bow. Back yonder, the cur- 
rent ran north; but over here it is headed for the ultimate 
ocean. 


HER There would seem to be something wrong at a 
TT adie wedding at which there were not a few tears for 

* the girl that has Grown Up. There is a certain 

sentiment in us of regret that she wouldn't stay little. We 

are used to her so—and to call her Mollie. But they are 

not hot tears. The main thing is that she shall have 
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grown up we//; that she shall not change her nature when 
she changes her name ; and that the new name shall mean 
her greater happiness and her broader duties. 


The Lion has no fault to find that more than a THE 

few friends of this his child are regretful for 
her change of name. It would be a pity otherwise. 
He is a little sorry himself—that it wasn’t changed before 
they got so wonted toit. There has not been an hour in 
seven years in which he has not intended to change it 
when the time should be ripe. The time now is; and the 
specific change is his choice. The little “‘boom” folio 
monthly as which the magazine originated (without com- 
plicity of his) was excellently titled by a name smacking 
about equally of Sunday School and Immigration Bureau ; 
and six months later (when it took on a new editor and a 
new complexion) was no time for swapping names—nor did 
it seem wise in the years of stress. It may be that in these 
years the words have acquired some other associations ; 
but the old ones also cling. The Lion has nothing against 
Chambers of Commerce or Sunday Schools; but the maga- 
zine is not an organ of eitherof them. Furthermore, four- 
word titles are not only bad art but a public nuisance— 
and, like stilted names for children, sure to be nicknamed 
“*for short.” As a matter of fact, it has been oftenest 
called ‘‘Sunshine”—which is a little less suggestive of boom 
literature, but a little more as if it were a Christian En- 
deavor, or a Serial Smile by the Lion’s friend and neigh- 
bor, Robert J. Burdette. And while perhaps either would 
be better, it is neither. 

Now, anyone who still insists on weeping for the bride 
—may do so while the procession comes back down the aisle. 
Like a proper girl, she has grown up, always meaning to 
change her name sometime. She has changed it—and the 
old folks think she has chosen well. 


In selecting a new name for the magazine there WHAT 
are several things to reckon with; and they have mAs 20 8 
been digesting here for some years. It must be a a 
name not already in use ; it ought to stand for something ; 
it ought to indicate—as clearly as may be in a few letters 
—what it stands for; it must be dignified, short, character- 
istic, significant ; and it must be a clear improvement on 
the ‘“‘maiden name” it supplants. That many people have 
not had to think of all these things is evident from just so 
many letters the Lion has received. He Aas had to. 


The Springfield Republican, one of the most in- APPROVAL 
fluential newspapers in the East, says in the course — sentieiie 
of a generous comment on the proposed change: g 


LOGICAL 
CHANGE. 
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‘The prosperity of this excellent magazine is welcome, and so is 
its new title, not only because of its wider meaning but because it is 
so much more easily used. The statement of its ambitions, however, 
suggests that if it were to be called the Pacific Monthly it would be 
the nearer antithesis of the Atlantic Monthly, and the comparison 
and contrast would be the more interesting. Since the Overland fell 
out of the ranks, a magazine of the real West, not our inland West, 
has been much wanted, and THE LanD oF SUNSHINE has done much 
to show the direction and temper in which its work should be accom- 
plished. Its editorial expression has been strongly for the nobler 
principles of the United States.”’ 


With due and grateful deference to the Aepudli- 
can and its opinion, the Lion expects to convert 


WHY NOT. both. Pacific Monthly is the first name he thought 


PRECISELY 
NOT 


COMPETE. 


of, years ago—and the last he would adopt. Western im- 
modesty may be visible, but it is not structural. If no- 
where in the world there is less worship of the conventions 
which are mere fetiches, neither is there anywhere in the 
world more respect for the Enduring Thing. The last 
thought of the Lion would be to challenge ‘‘ comparison 
and contrast” with the A//antic, for which he retains much 
of his New England awe—and something of his New Eng- 
land eyesight. It was the first High Place to print one of 
his youthful poems; its bound volumes from Vol. I. onward, 
in the old familiar cloth, are treasures of his shelves. An 
he knows its present circumstances. It is determined and 
enabled by its environment; an expression of quiet culture 
in the afternoon years of ease. It is not quite reasonable 
to compare any other magazine with it whatsoever ; least 
of all a little Western magazine which is come to bring 
not peace but the sword; which stands not for culture in 
the easy chair but for what culture can be kept in a noble 
strife ; fighting its own way and hewing a thoroughfare 
for some causes it believes in—not as academic dreams but 
as vital needs for better individual and national living. 


In the things money will buy—and beautiful 
writing by famous authors is one of them—the 
magazine can not now compete with those who 
have far more money. In the things only age and a huge 
population can give, it is not even certain that it cares to 
compete. It selected its own specific and exclusive field so 
as not to compete with the elbowing and somewhat stam- 
peded multitude of Eastern magazines; and it has stuck 
to its field, which it now enlarges only in kind. But in 
that field it can be quite as careful to prefer solids to 
pretty shams ; quite as ready to find out and draw out those 
who “ have it in them” for literature or scholarship. Just 
as well as the big ones, it can choose the relative best of 
the material offered ; just as well as they, discourage dis- 
honest work—and draw that definition quite as sharply. 
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All this might perhaps be reason enough; but QUITE 
there is other—even were there not a frontier sense 
of humor in the serene A//antic named for the 
stormy ocean, and this strenuous magazine named for the 
ocean that is Placid. The Aepudblican may not have 
realized that out here on the Pacific Coast the word 
“Pacific” has not all the thrill of surprise. ‘There are 
Pacific bakeries, steamships, hotels, dairies, railroads, 
saloons, churches, stables, Universities, streets, transfer 
companies, cigar-stands, corsets—by the ocean. ‘There 
are floods of Pacific printing offices, bookstores, almanacs, 
periodicals ; daily, weekly, monthly and occasional Pacifics ; 
Pacifics religious, secular, christian science and osteo- 
pathic. There is at least one Pacific Monthly at present. 


**Out West,” on the other hand, covers precisely ®UT 
what this magazine means to cover—and in the 
way it means to cover it. It apes no one, warms- 
over no one’s wit, invites no comparisons. It is new, 
strong, significant and cannot be nicknamed In two plain 
Saxon words it says what it wants to say (and let not New 
England fancy that I should have written ‘“‘ wishes”). 
With only seven letters—instead of the old or the proposed 
seventeen—it includes half the continent and all that lies 
beyond. Nor is the “Out” reproachful, as one anxious 
reader has felt. ‘“‘Out West” is not Out of the World but 
Out of the Ruts. How much more it means, must be left 
for another text. 


But meantime the Lion seriously commends to his 4 HINT 
biggers and betters, and to all others, that they 
shall read and weigh the poem which will open the 
January number ; for it tells, better than 4e has ever been 
able to tell, something of the spirit and the meaning of 
Out West. For that matter, he does not remember just 
who of the Great Names is writing that sort of verse any- 
where, about anything. If the Aepudl/ican and the Ad/antic 
do, he will accept correction gratefully. 


REASON 


ENOUGH. 


THIS ONE 


DOES FIT. 


OF ITS 


MEANING. 


Doubtless there is no real need to take heavier WORKINGS 


weapons than a switch to those whose disengaged 
minds urge that the Philippines be re-named *‘ the 
McKinley Islands”—with or without the consent of any 
other nation. For these would-be godfathers are so visibly 
“‘ traitors” that they cannot expect to impose on any one 
who has a sense of humor. They are trying to work-off 
damaged second-hand goods for a monument—as promoters 
of which they would claim a first-class reputation. 

If they cannot think of any better way to honor the dead 


OF IDLE 


MINDS. 
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than by tearing out leaves from the geography, they should 
at least be respectful enough to choose a better page. That 
of the Philippines is a sore and shabby one. If they had 
cared as much about the nature of the compliment as they 
do to be able to strut afterward as the persons who paid a 
compliment to a great man dead, they could have done 
better. The United States, for instance, is a country of 
the first-class. None of us are secretly sorry it is on the 
map; none of us are wishing some one would “help us 
let go of it.” To have it named after him would be a 
crowning honor to the greatest man in the world. Why do 
not these sly belittlers come out and launch a popular 
movement to change the name “* United States” to ‘* Mc- 
Kinleya ?” If the people approve of the change, it will be 
made ; if not, not. But these conspirators further insult 
the dead by proposing to paste his name upon a country 
whose people do mo/ approve. ‘This, of course, is a thing 
only a Cwesar—and a very stupid Cw#sar—would counten- 
ance. Prest. McKinley was a man whose head and heart 
would have revolted at this barbarous folly of the Intel- 
lectually Unemployed. 

Let us, so far as possible, try to remember President 
McKinley and the Philippines at different times of day. 
Let us remember him in the evening—a great popular 
President. His page is written. Let us remember them 
in the morning—as part of the day’s work. For their page 
is not written yet; and no man knows how it shall look 
when we are done with all the writing and erasing and 
blotting and interlining we must do. 

Of course, no one who knows or respects history or 
human nature ever puts forward these absurd propositions 
to wipe out centuried and geographical names, and to re- 
christen a nation; and certainly no one of reasonable tact 
would think of it as an honor to any man to name after 
him a Pig in a Poke. 


IF THEY In his annual report to the Secretary of the 
iene cannide Navy, Commander Benj. F. Tilley, our great Amer- 
* ican Governor-General at Tutuila, Samoa, states 
that the natives of this Island Possession are “‘a gentle, 
kindly, simple-minded people,” and that ‘“‘the form of 
government instituted by the United States has proven 
very popular with them.” He finds only two reforms need- 
ful to be made among them—both tocurb their improvident 
generosity—but closes with the gratifying assurance that 
an organized government has been established which 
keeps the people quiet and happy, and is helping them 
materially in their journey along the pathway toward com- 

plete civilization.” 
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It must be! Under all the circumstances, the mind’s eye 
can see them fairly scampering along that pathway—and 
Commander Tilley is most of the circumstances. Happy 
Tutuilans! Why not, when their great examplar of com- 
plete civilization gets Happy early and often? Quiet 
Tutuilans—and wisely ; for who else can be heard when 
Viceroy Tilley comes down both sides of the street ? The 
** officer and gentleman” who was picked up in the San 
Francisco gutters a few months ago, drunk and in dis- 
guise ; whom the soberest citizens and our most reputable 
travelers picture in Tutuila as publicly intoxicated, as de- 
bauching the natives, as gallopading through the streets 
on the same horse with a drunken strumpet—who else so 
well can teach ‘‘ complete civilization” to a ‘‘ gentle and 
simple-minded people ?” 

This is really nothing new. I have seen American 
consuls and ministers just as creditable to us. But now we 
are prancing in the arena as a World’s Power. And we 
shall have “‘insular problems” sure enough—and some 
other problems—unless we turn over a new leaf in the 
matter of our representatives abroad. 


The Lion acknowledges receipt (from headquar- ¥FAKERS 
ters) of the ‘declaration of intentions” of the wae a 
“Yaqui Junta ’—whatever that may be. Of course _ 
it means to be taken to be a congress of the Yaqui Indians 
of Sonora, Mexico; and no less probably it is a very cheap 
and ignorant liar. The gist of these “‘intentions” is that 
Mexico is ‘‘ mendicant,” “‘criminal,” and must be absorbed 
by the United States. ‘‘ Therefore the annexation of 
Mexico will bring about the triumphant free coinage of 
silver, as well as the control of Panama by the United 
States, thus placing in the hands of the North American 
people the commerce of the world.” 

Sho, now! The Lion is doubtless no older than he feels 
—but that is old enough to have learned a little of Mexico, 
of the Yaquis and of Nogales bummers. And what he 
most enjoys is the names of these signers of this grammar- 
school Yaqui Declaration of Fakerpendence. What a typical 
Yaqui Indian name is John Dwyer! And it is really no 
more humorous than the other five signatures—Romnaldo 
Tenebanto, Evaristo Gutmasoleo, Adinsola Cupo, Benito 
Gutierres, Alejandro Plumoblanco. What a noble list of 
Yaqui patriots—the “‘ never-conquered” Yaquis—every 
mother’s brat of them with a Mexican Catholic baptismal 
name, and precisely 50 per cent. of them misspelling their 
respective patronymics! Even the cheap tramps of Nogales 
should have taken us for a little less fools ! 
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STRAIGHT Every week, still, the Lion has letters from un- 
es redeemed Britons abusing him for his strictures on 
ALKS. . : : + 4 
the Boer war, accusing him variously of “ hating 
England,” being “ignorant,” ‘‘ malicious,” and a falsifier. 
Some of these letters are from anonymous cads; but some 
are from men of better breeding than eyesight—and the 
latter are worth an operation. 

The great English positivist Frederic Harrison, one of 
the foremost critics and essayists in England, and vice- 
president of the Royal Historical Society, is also pretty 
well known in this country, where high honors have been 
paid him this year. His distinguished volume of American 
Addresses has been briefly noticed in these pages. What 
Mr. Harrison has to say (in the London Dai/y News) about 
the Boer war is so true, so bravely and so clearly said that 
contrary to his usual habit the Lion makes considerable 


quotation: 

“If your readers would care to understand,’’ says Mr. Harrison, 
‘something of the ‘ panoplied hatred’ with which my friends and I 
regard this very brutal episode in an infamous war,I will put our 
case before them in plain words. I am neither ‘little Englander’ nor 
‘ pro-Boer’ nor ‘cosmopolitan crank’ but a patriotic Englishman, 
who does not think his country’s greatness needs to be eked out with 
more Ugandas, and refuses to applaud every folly and crime into 
which demagogues in office may contrive to delude the nation. 

‘* The official return has disclosed a barbarous, vindictive, system- 
atic attempt to terrorize and crush a brave enemy in arms, by dev- 
astating a country which it was found impossible to conquer, by 
ruining the homes of soldiers with whom we were waging war, and 
by exposing their wives and children to misery and want. This was 
a violation of the recognized laws of civilized war, and was expressly 
forbidden by The Hague Conference. It was especially infamous 
when resorted to against an honorable body of citizens who were 

= defending the existence of their country. It was insane folly in the 
case of a people whom it was designed to incorporate in the empire, 
who had actually been proclaimed as our fellow-countrymen. 

**It was a policy so degrading in plan and so revolting in its conse- 
quences that any honorable soldier would have been justified in de- 
clining to undertake such butcher’s work. But our commanders, 
accustomed to wholesale slaughter and devastation in warfare with 
savages in Asia and Africa, and unaccustomed to fight with any men 
of European race, were found willing to act on it. And ministers at 
home were found willing to palliate it with cheerful indifference and 
evasive sneers. Both soldiers and ministers may count on this, that 
their names will live in history with those who ordered and executed 
the barbarities of the Thirty Years’ War, the devastation of the 
Palatinate, and the dragonnades of Louis XIV. 

“‘ Barbarities of the kind became only too probable when our 
rulers entered ‘ with a light heart’ on a war to conquer and crush one 
of the toughest, bravest, most independent races in the world, and 
gaily announced that ‘not a shred of independence’ would be left to 
men of proverbial courage and obstinacy, who for many generations 
have faced death, famine, and the extremes of suffering in order to 
live free—and especially free of the hated British bondage. When 
the swindlers and braggarts told us that a little show of force would 
cow these Dutch farmers, that, even if war did result, it would be 
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over in a few weeks and would only cost a few millions, when they 
entered on one of the most formidable wars of the century with 
ignorance so laughable and arrogance so blind, it became clear to all 
who knew the history and nature of the Boer and the physical con- 
ditions of the task that ghastly ferocities would be resorted to, and 
that our British name would be dragged down from each meanness 
and atrocity to still lower depths. 

“Into this stupendous folly, into this abominable crime, the 
British adventurers in South Africa have induced our government to 
plunge. They rigged the political market, they gave ‘ commissions’ 
to leading politicians, they hired the press of Africa and at home, 
they poured out on the public ear a torrent of calumny and sensa- 
tional falsehoods, they organized a foul act of piracy, they bullied 
and blackmailed the ‘department,’ they made the representative of 
the crown their creature. 

‘* This responsible governor of a self-governing colony stooped to 
play the part which some noble chairman of a rotten company per- 
forms as the figurehead of a board of guinea-pig directors. He be- 
haved as an Irisl: viceroy would behave, if he made himself the 
grand master of the Orange faction, hounded them on to insult, mis- 
represent, and attack their Catholic fellow-subjects, and personally 
labored to bring about a civil war. He mouthed out rhetorical abuse 
of the government with which he was sent to negotiate ; he insulted 
and defied the constitutional ministers he was bound to consult; he 
resorted to his old journalistic epigrams to mislead and irritate 
people at home ; he concealed from them the feeling of the inhabi- 
tants of the colony he governed ; he deceived his chiefs at home by 
false accounts of the perils before them and of the means of com- 
promise at hand. And, when he saw the possibility of a peaceful 
issue to the imbroglio he had fanned, he took care to make a settle- 
ment impossible and war the natural result. 

“* War, indeed, did result ; and it is only one of the same election- 
eering tricks to pretend that the Boers began it. When they saw 
the empire armed and heard the open menaces of the official dis- 
patches, their invasion of Natal was a mere strategic move, asa 
man threatened by a gang of armed burglars might give the first 
blow to protect himself. And now, when a wasting and savage war 
has gone on for nearly twenty months with no visible result except 
the slaughter of myriads of men, the waste of £150,000,000, ruin, dev- 
astation, and famine broadcast over the very country we pretend to 
call part of our empire, and deadly hatred planted in a race of men 
that never forgets, whom we pretend to call fellow-citizens—now we 
are asked to join in the mock triumph of the author of all this shame 
and confusion, of this ghastly anarchy and never-dying source of 
future strife. This worst enemy of his country, this contriver of in- 
calculable ruin, is called away from the chaos into which he has 
plunged his colony to receive the honors of a victorious soldier. Let 
us not join in this squalid electioneering farce, the same kind of ad- 
vertising trick by which bold tradesmen try to rouse a boom in their 
tea, or their wines, or their miraculous soap. 

** Not only are we being ruined, humiliated and made odious as a 
nation, but we are being made the laughing-stock of the world. 
This grotesque fooling for party ends is transforming us into a race 
of blackguards. The disgusting orgies of Mafficking and carnivals 
were encouraged and financed by politicians and advertising trades- 
men. They were blessed by the clergy of that church which assures 
us that ‘God made war.’ Soldiers who have violated the laws of 
nations, and have left the field of their so-called conquests a scene of 
chaos and confusion, swept by incessant and aimless fighting, are 
hailed as if they were the saviors of the country. Generals who 
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have suffered humiliating defeats, over which the civilized world has 
made merry, vapor about at bazars and garden parties as heroes and 
Al heaven-born commanders. No one denies the splendid courage 
f shown by our soldiers, officers and men alike; nor do we fail to honor 
the patience, cheerfulness, and tenacity of all who have borne the 
heat and burden of this long and cruel day. But to swagger over 
| the deeds of men who have done their duty as English soldiers 
. always have done, to shout about the world with this immoderate 
bluster over a campaign which, considering the petty enemy and 
their narrow means, has been one long tale of rebuff, disappoint- 
ment, miscalculation, disaster and perpetual ‘ regretable’ incidents 
including more British soldiers taken -prisoners than ever happened 
in our long history before—this, I say, is more like the tone of the 
Hooligans out Mafficking than of the Englishmen who beat Napoleon 
and saved Europe. ‘us 

*** The war is now over,’ we are officially informed week by week by 
commanders, ministers, and their friends in the press. We look on 
these brazen untruths with alarm, for it is thought to be the prelude 
to some new policy of rage and barbarism. But all is not ‘over.’ 
We are not ‘over’ the deadly blow all this has struck at the empire, 
the ruin and chaos it has spread through South Africa, the blood- 
poison it has infused into public opinion, nor the stain on English 
honor in the sight of the civilized world. There is another thing, 
too, which is not yet ‘over.’ And that is the nationality of the 
Boer republics, which, I believe, are not yet crushed out forever— 
which, as a patriotic Englishman, I trust never will be crushed out 
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| THR GIANT ‘““Ho!” cried the fly. ‘‘You had to notice me, 
4 or elanin did you! I’m bigger than you thought !” 

; **Humph!” answered the substantial citizen, 


reaching for the broom; “I don’t observe that you weigh 
any more than you did. But you lighted on a tender spot.” 

Only along some such lines is it conceivable that Messrs. 
Field, Wilson and Alexander (a majority of the supervisors 
of Los Angeles county, Cal.) could ever have become inter- 
esting to any considerable public or wormed their names 
into a magazine page—unless some monthly devoted to 
Entomology and the particular Extermination of Insect 
Pests. Like the fly, too, unused to praise, they seem to 
prefer contempt to continued obscurity. The Daniel Web- 
ster of the Far West—beyond reasonable discussion or 
comparison the greatest mind California has yet produced 
—died not long ago. Of the record of Stephen M. White 
as a leader at the bar, of his place in State and National 
politics, of his achievement and his stature in the Senate 
of the United States, there needs no rehearsal here. In 
our modern statecraft it has been given unto few men to 
serve the State as highly and as broadly as he served it; 
unto still fewer has it been appointed to stand forth amid 
our putty politics such a tower of majestic and incorrupt- 
ible strength. In the city of Los Angeles was his home ; 
here his early triumphs and some of his great ones. His 
leonine spirit and presence and voice many a time filled and 
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thrilled and dominated that very county courthouse in one 
of whose side rooms any one who cares to hunt for them 
can find these three specimens official of cottony-cushion 
scale. 

But when a grateful public rolled up, from all over the 
State, from all over the United States, and far faster than 
was the national subscription for the Gen. Grant monu- 
ment—$18,000 to erect a worthy statue in his home city to 
Stephen M. White, then was the flies’ chance to attract at- 
tention. They refused to permit the statue to be erected 
on the beautiful and commanding courthouse grounds— 
where it would be most fitly placed, where an overwhelming 
request of the representative people asked that it be placed. 

Why? “Precedent,” they say. But cowards are gener- 
ally untruthful, and these are both. Taking them at their 
word ; if California can raise enough Stephen M. Whites 
to crowd all the courthouse grounds from Siskiyou to San 
Diego with their statues, one apiece—well, she can afford 
to enlarge the grounds. Whereas if she is going to breed 
many more supervisorial gophers, we might better decide 
to get along without courthouses altogether. 

But the disgraceful truth is that the insult to a great 
man’s memory, and to his wife, and to his fellow citizens, 
was for no other reason on earth than that he was born of 
Catholic parents, in California when it was overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic, and that he was man enough not to turn 
renegade for political profit. And when in an intelligent 
American community there is left any official body to bow 
down to the always un-American and now long dead, 
damned and decomposed A. P.A., it is time to disinfect. 
The Lion is neither insectivorous nor Catholic; but he 
hopes to live to see—and help hasten—the end of the last 
grape-nut-brained enemy of his country who would hinder 
an American living or dishonor him dead, because of his 
religion. 

And it is a good time for house-cleaning anyhow. With 
the inspiring example in the White House of a President 
neither afraid nor ashamed to put his own hand to the 
broom in cleansing politics that have grown pretty dirty— 
we needn't be too lofty or too lazy to abate our own little 
local nuisances everywhere. 


Cuas. F. Loumnis. 
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Its publishers have made an un- 
commonly handsome folio of The 
Famous Missions of California, the cover, 
design and color drawings by W. H. Bull are 
very attractive; and the text has that easy flow we 
may expect of the author, Wm. Henry Hudson, “‘ lately Professor of 
English Literature at Stanford University.’’ 

The California Missions, of course, are a perennial text ; and they 
are more be-written, perhaps, than any other one theme in the whole 
West. Age cannot wither, nor custom stale, the infinite lack of 
variety in the multitude of publications concerning them—deriving 
almost invariably and almost exclusively from Bancroft’s “‘ A/on- 
strum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum,”’ of a 
“history ;’? and strung in unassorted heads, upon whatsoever ten- 
uous thread the borrower may have in his spinneret. There is 
room—nay, an eager vacuum—for a first-class ‘‘ popular’? book on 
this romantic subject; and one has never been printed yet. Mr. C. 
F.. Carter’s comes nearest, perhaps; but it falls short by much. 

Prof. Hudson’s academic contribution to the catalogue is in many 
ways above the average, but in as many ways disappointing. We 
might reasonably have asked from him a more ponderable work. It 
is too much a mere casual ‘“‘reading-up"’ for a hasty lecture, and 
does not merit the permanency of binding. His grasp of the Mission 
substance and theory, its policies and its economies, its history and 
its hope, is timid, inexpert, inadequate. Perhaps it is the British of 
it that enables this neat, little man not to see the humor of his patron- 
izing estimate of that Lion-Heart of the Franciscans in California, 
Fray Junfpero Serra, and of the general outcome of the Mission 
system ; but from whatever source it comes, it is unwelcome at this 
date. It would be better, too, to handle this Apostle of California 
with rather more respect of proofreading and the,Manual of Eti- 
quette. ‘‘Junipero,’’ the author calls him right along; not Fray 
Junfpero,’’ or ‘*‘ Father Serra,’”’ or even “‘Serra.”’ It is like writ- 
ing of our revolutionary times and always referring to Washington 
as plain ‘‘ George’’—which most historians have sense enough not to 
do. We are even left in doubt whether Prof. Hudson pronounces the 
name ‘‘ Jew-nfpper-o”’, as he spells it. ‘‘ Jose’’ [apparently to be 
called Joe’s] in place of José [Ho-say] is an even more aggravated 
solecism maintained throughout. Other misspellings quite unpar- 
donable here are “ Villicata,’’ ‘‘ Francesco’? Palou, ‘‘Crespé,’’ 
“* Filipe,”’ “‘ Mowjerio’”’ (which Prof. Hudson translates ‘‘ Monastery”’ 
for Nuns) and ‘“‘ Moujas.’’ The San Diego Mission was not “ trans- 
ferred in 1874’’ to its present location—by rather some time. 

These and the like minor blemishes would not so much count were 
they upon the face of a reasonably adequate historic concept of the 
generic theme; but the whole grip of the story is superficial. 

It is a serious omission in a book of this sort, even for tourist 
consumption, to leave undated the many photographs of the Missions. 
Some of those used here are fairly recent; others are from ten to 
twenty years old, and the whole appearance of things is radically 
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changed since then. For instance, it is five years since Capistrano 
has looked as it is here pictured ; and two to four times as long since 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Fernando, etc., presented the appear- 
ance credited to them by this book. This is bad business, even from 
the ‘** business”’ side. 

The book is very cheap for so handsome a production. Dodge Pub. 
Co., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


The venerable, amiable and interminable Noah Brooks LkEwis 


warms over the journal of Lewis and Clark into a fat ‘* popu- AND CLARK 


lar’’ volume with the misleading title /irst Across the Con- 

tinent. Of course the two gallant captains sent out by Jefferson in 
1804 were not “‘first across the continent”’ by a trifling matter of 270 
years ; nor the tenth across by time enough. But they were the first 
officers sent across by the government of the United States; and 
with a touch of that same exquisite race-modesty, which leads the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to consider the world uncircumnavigated 
until an Englishman did it (60 years too late), Mr. Brooks forgets 
history for the sake of a catching title. It is an excellent example 
of the thing historical students have so much to complain of—abuse 
of truth for carelessness or for commercial ends. 

The story of the Lewis and Clark expedition is reasonably well, 
though rather dully, told. There is really very little need of wooden 
books on this theme, after the journal of these great explorers them- 
selves has been given its definitive edition by the late Dr. Elliott 
Coues. His work was the last word any modest person would think 
to speak ; and Mr. Brooks has not visibly approved the immodesty. 

Aside from careless grammar and a general heaviness, the book 
has many ineptitudes, Coyote is not ‘“‘ pronounced kyote,’’ and never 
was, except by the illiterate. It is pronounced co-yé-te. The grease- 
wood is not a *‘ pulpy-leaved thorn,’’ nor either part thereof. The 
** Beaver dams’’ shown in the illustration facing p. 134 have the most 
rem2rkable construction ever yet noted in beaver architecture ; and 
not only historians but beer- bottlers know better than ‘‘ Mt. Ranier.”’ 
The best feature of the book is that it largely quotes the Journal. 
The illustration is not more satisfactory; being largely copies of 
Catlin’s flat sketches—than which we doa good deal better nowa- 
days. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50 
net. 


RETOLD. 


Of Dr. Edward Robison Taylor, the scholarly translator of AN OMAR 


Heredia, probably the best achievement thus far in general 

letters is /nio the Light, a sequence of Omaresque stanzas 

tinged with a larger optimism than the Persian’s if without his 
inevitable fire. Like all Dr. Taylor’s work, this is scrupulous, 
thoughtful and well-wrought; and this brochure—very attractively 
printed—will add to his name. It is surprising to find in the first 
line of the XXX stanza a lapse of meter. D. P. Elder & Morgan 
Shepard, San Francisco. 75 cents. 


More than ordinary worth attaches to the Swedish Fairy SWEDI 
Tales, by Anna Wahlenberg. For nowadays -which is a 
good while since the time when such things might be unso- 
phisticated—these stories are simple, well-conceived and “ in keeping.”’ 
Fairy-tales, of course, hark back to times when standards were different 
and “‘ society ’’ unspoiled ; and it is almost impossible for a modern 
to write them without some touch of our artificialities. Miss Wahl- 
euberg, however, has done very well indeed, and the illustration by 
Helen Maitland Armstrong, is particularly good. A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.00 net. 
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GooD The Round Radbit, ‘‘and other child verse,” by Agnes 
FOR THE Lee, is a very beautifully dressed and very charming col- 
YOUNGSTERS. lection of some three-score poems for little children, reprinted 
from St. Nicholas, and the minor—as all the rest are—juveniles. It 
is very rarely that so praiseworthy a volume of child verse is put 
forth, nowadays; and the author is to be complimented not only for 
a musical ear, but for an excellent judgment of what the children 

like and should have. Smali, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


Another in the workmanlike little ‘‘ Beacon Biographies”’ is Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, by Frank B. Sanborn, who is peculiarly fitted for his 
task. Among pocket-size books, this series stands well. The por- 
trait of Emerson is not quite up to the general standard of the 
** Biographies.’”’ Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 75cents net. 


A decorative and generally amiable brochure is Jingles from Japan; 
verses by Mabel Hyde. The “‘ Jingles,’’ of course, are not from Japan; 
it is doubtful if they could be called so much as Japanesque ; but they 
are not without point and feeling ; and the illustrations are attractive. 
Much worse things are generally done under this invocation. A. M. 
Robertson, San Francisco. 75 cents nef. 


Go Fh, 
HE Anthony Hope is still exploiting his ‘‘ newer manner’’ in 
SPRINGS Tristram of Blent, and blood does not flow nor swords clash 


ETERNAL. for our thrilling as in the good old days of Count Rupert. 
But the fireworks are there just the same. The hero abandons herit- 
age and title, which he holds impregnably (though, as he believes, 
fraudulently) mainly—so far as appears—because the girl-cousin 
whom he thinks to be the lawful heir has a trick of crossing her 
knees and displaying her ankles that reminds him of his mother. 
Then, by way of a breather making £10,000 in a few days in a - 
real estate operation, he wins the good graces of a Prime Minister, 
declines a proffered “‘ beastly new viscounty,’’ also the hand of his 
cousin though tendered by herself. Next he discovers that the 
property and title belong to him after all, and that he loves his 
cousin. He persuades her to marry him out of hand, telling her only 
of the latter part of his discovery, until the evening after their wed- 
ding. ‘Then she calls him a liar, with emphasis and repetition, and 
vows she will leave him at once and forever. He is almost over- 
whelmed, but recovers himself by naming her ‘“‘curmudgeon’’ with 
such force and convincingness that she surrenders at.discretion. No 
one will venture to call the story hackneyed. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


A WIFE The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, by W.H. Wilkins, is not, 
OF THE as its title might lead one to guess, a romantic novel, but a 
FIRST GEORGE. biography of Sophie Dorothea, wife of George I of England, 

though divorced before he came to the throne. In direct descent from 
them, in the sixth generation, is Edward of England, and, in the sev- 
enth, William of Germany. The major portion of the volume is devoted 
to her relations with Philip, Count Kénigsmarck, and to their corres- 
pondence, now for the first time published. The burden of the letters— 
on both sides—is “‘ Ilove you. Why are you not true to me ?”” The story 
is tragic and pitiful enough—a few brief years of stormy, secret, jealous 
love, then for him a sword to the heart as he left her chamber, and 
for her divorce and imprisonment to the day of her death, thirty-two 
years later. One cannot sympathize with the wronged husband, 
whose mother described him as “‘the most pig-headed, stubborn boy 
that ever lived, and who has round his brains such a thick crust that 
I defy any man or woman ever to discover what is in them.” Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., Chicago and New York. 
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The brightest of the newer stars in the Russian literary Russia, 
firmament is, by pretty general consent, Maxim Gérky, and FROM 
there are not a few who expect the very greatest things from LIFE. 
the maturity of his powers. One cannot call Foma Gordyeef—his 
first long novel, now translated into English—pleasant reading, but 
it is better than that; it is alive, though a sombre and cynical 
enough picture of Russian social and commercial life. Gérky’s 
personal encounters with living, through most of his three and 
thirty years, have not been productive of cakes and ale to any con- 
siderable extent. Orphaned at an early age, he was by turns 
shoemaker’s boy, draughtsman’s apprentice, cook’s boy, gardener’s 
assistant, laborer in a bakery (at $1.50a month), apple-peddler, dock- 
workman, wood-sawyer, railway-watchman, and so on, getting into 

ison ‘‘seven or eight times’’ by way of variety. He was well 
towards thirty before he began to write for publication, but then 
leaped into reputation almost ata bound. Miss Hapgood’s transla- 
tion of the present volume seems competent, and the publication is 
authorized by Gérky. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00. 


Heloise Edwina Hersey’s 7o Gir/s is an annoying volume HEART TO 
for the reviewer. Taken as a whole, it is sincere, useful, HEART 
even inspiring. Yet there are many sins both of omission TALKS 
and commission. It may be only a wise reticence which forbids any 
more extended treatment—in 247 pages of advice to young women— 
of one of the questions which must come before most young women, 
than a bare mention of ‘‘ the process which we call falling in love.” 

A mere man may be only exposing his own ignorance in smiling 
over the “‘deep and effective resolutions made by many a girl ina 
hammock as she passes a June morning over a novel ;’’ and it may 
be only personal blindness which fails to see in General McClellan 
‘*the modern counterpart”’ of the melancholy Dane. But if “‘shouldn’t 
you admire to?” is indeed “‘ a refreshing New Englandism”’ there is 
at least one ‘‘ New Englander’’ of some experience who had, till he 
read this book, failed to be refreshed by it. Small, Maynard & Co., 


Boston. 

Stephen Calinari is a study of the transformation of an A posT- 
Oxford undergraduate—rich, clever and uncommonly con- GRADUATE 
ceited—into a worker with serious purposes, a chastened COURSE. 


opinion of himself, and a prospect of usefulness. Factors in bring- 
ing about this result are three love-affairs, a taste of war in the 
Balkans and a contest for a seat in Parliament—all packed into 
some fifteen months. This makes the action brisk enough, to say 
the least, and the story is never dull. But can Mr. Julian Sturgis 
really mean us to understand that “‘ we ain’t’’ and “ you ain’t’’ are 
familiar phrases on the lips of the British Aristocracy? Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


The five sketches of life in an Illinois country village, col- LIFE 
lected under the title of Zhe Battle Invisible, are rather IN 
character drawings than stories. The author, Eleanor ILLINOIS. 
C. Reed, is introduced by the publishers as ‘“‘a new Chicago writer.”’ 
It may be unfair to wonder whether the “‘ new ’”’ or the “‘Chicago”’ is 
responsible for making a girl born when her father was thirty-four 
years old reach the age of eighteen only when he is past sixty, as 
happens in the first story. In spite of such blemishes, the work is 
worth while and gives promise of better to come. A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.25 


The content of As a Falling Star seems to this reader too slight— 
and too sickly-sweet—for its attractive setting. A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.00. 
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Trashier works have been printed than Sylvia: The Story of an 
American Countess. But that is not a sufficient excuse for either 
publisher or author. As tothe glittering bait dangled to allure pur- 
chasers (a chance of winning $500 or a part of it, by passing judg- 
ment on the beauty of the heroine as conceived by twelve different 
artists) comment is needless. A ticket in the Little Louisiana 
Lottery would cost less. A redeeming touch of the comic is the 
fact that only two or three of the twelve artists can possibly have 
read the book, if one may judge by the pictures. Small, Maynard 
& Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Never a man of lower title than ‘“‘Count’’—except Sir Walter 
Raleigh—is allowed to play a part in Charlton Anderson’s A 
Parfit Gentil Knight, while Princes of the Blood Royal are thick 
as huckleberries. Even the maid of the heroine is entitled to the 
de. The scene of the story is France, the time the reign of Charles 
IX, and the motive the honorable love of a very gallant gentleman 
a the wife of his dearest friend. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

1.50. 

The three hundred and more issues of Appleton’s ‘‘ Town and 
Country Library’ have included many good stories—very few more 
interesting than 7he Seal of Silence, by Arthur R. Conder. With 
enough plot to hold the attention and enough action to keep things 
moving, there is clear-cut character-drawing, admirable discretion 
and a very pretty turn of humor. The tale would have done credit 
to any veteran. It was the first book of a very young man, and he 
died—more’s the pity—before it was printed. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 50c. 


As its title would suggest, The Grapes of Wrath, by Mary Harriott 
Norris, is a story of the close of our Civil War. There is love in it, 
and battle; swift death and painful endurance, with the sun shining 
over peaceful reunion at the end. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


The nine tales by Quiller-Couch just published under the title of 
The Laird’s Luck give excellent proof of his versatility as a 
story teller. They range from the pure fantasy of ‘“‘ Phoebus On 
Halzaphron”’ to the rattling adventure of ‘“‘The Two Scouts.” 
** Poisoned Ice”’ is sufficiently ghastly-grim, while ‘‘ Midsummer 
Fires”’ is a very delicate and tender study of a life-long love. The 
volume is distinctly worth reading. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. ‘ 


Grimple’s Mind, published by A. G. Rogers, at Santa Barbara, 
and acknowledged by Morrison J. Swift, costs ten cents or twenty- 
five, according to whether you buy a copy printed on light paper or 
heavy. Whether you get your money’s worth or not depends mainly 
on your sense of humor. 

The publishers say concerning Linco/ln’s First Love that it “is 
not necessarily authentic in all its details.” To which may be added 
that their share in making the little book has been beautifully done. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00. 


Shan Bullock’s /rish Pastorals are nearly perfect in their way— 
and the way is a mighty good one. True as photographs—and with 
no “‘ retouching”’ of the negatives—there is never a pose nor a strain- 
ing after effect, nor ever a failure to get just the picture the artist 
wanted. We are in no danger of having too many such studies of 
life and character as these. McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.00. 


C. A. M. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


A large part of the space available for this departmentin NEXT 
the present issue is devoted to the announcement of the 
scope it will assume hereafter, and of the topics it will 
bring before the people of the West during 1902. OuT Wrst is to 
be a more comprehensive publication than THe LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
It will cover a wider field and in a somewhat different way. It will 
aim not only to discuss events and record history, but to some extent 
to shape events and make history. It purposes to go out and meet 
the problems of the future at least half-way. It would rather be a 
little ahead of its day than a little behind. It prefers to try to ac- 
complish something, and fail, rather than to play the coward’s part 
of attempting nothing because not assured of success in advance. 


The man who tries to reform institutions must prepare to ABOUT 
be denounced as ‘‘utterly impracticable.’’ This is true 
everywhere and always, but just a little more emphatically 
true in California than anywhere else. There never was a situation 
so bad that somebody was not satisfied with it, and that somebody 
would not suffer from any change. Even the pestilence fills the 
pockets of doctors and undertakers. And those who set out 
upon the reform of bad laws or the inauguration of new and 
progressive policies always meet with the fierce opposition of “ prac- 
tical men.’’ Do you advise the Sacramento Valley to withdraw from 
the business of raising wheat at a loss and to irrigate, subdivide, 
and diversify? Then you are “utterly impracticable.”” Do you 
want to abolish the water laws that have worked disastrously and 
put in their place the successful code of Wyoming? ‘“‘ Impractic- 
able’ again! Do you urge coéperative buying and selling among 
the producers of California? Would you face the admitted evil of 
great unproductive estates with the just and effective remedies ap- 
plied by men of your own race and time in other lands? Well, well! 
You are a walking embodiment of impractibility in its most hopeless 
and ridiculous aspect! The “ practical man’’ contends that things 
which have failed are splendidly successful if they are old, and that 
things which have succeeded are dangerous and Utopian if they 
happen to be new in this particular latitude. And the only comfort 
that is left for the “‘ impracticable man’’ is the fact that his kind 
monopolizes the pages of history, while the other kind who said that 
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WORK. 
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things could not and must not {be done have gone down “to the 
tongueless silence of the voiceless dust.”’ 


TWEEDLEDUM There is another charge for which we must be prepared. 
AND If we favor public works of irrigation in California we 
TWEEDLEDEE. hall be branded as Socialists. Is Theodore Roosevelt a 





















Socialist because he favors public works of irrigation throughout 
the West? Is James J. Hill, the multi-millionaire president of the 
great combination recently formed to own 42,000 miles of railroad, a 
Socialist because he favors the same thing? Were the framers of 
the last Republican and Democratice National platforms Socialists 
because they made exactly the same declaration? Surely no one 
would advance the silly sophistry that it is Socialism for the State 
to build irrigation works, but not Socialism at all for the nation to 
do identically the same thing. ‘‘ Let’s have some sense!”’ as a famous 
debater used to say. No, gentlemen, the truly practical man is the 
one who stands for a wise and workable idea, whether it be new or 
old. And you can never stigmatize the man who favors public 
works in California unless you do the same to the man who favors 
public works elsewhere. You will have to find stronger arguments 
than these if you want to win the verdict of the people, or even save 
your reputation for ordinary intelligence. 


“THE CAN’T- There is still another argument to confront the advocates 
BE-DONE”’ of reform. They will be told that even if their ideas are 














ee set they can never be carried out in California. The 
masses of the people are too indifferent, the forces of the opposition 
too powerful. On that theory there could never be any progress in 
this world. Columbus could mever have discovered America, the 
great Republic could never have been founded, and slavery could 
never have been abolished. But Christopher Columbus, George 
Washington and Sam Adams, Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
refused to subscribe to that theory. And there are some earnest and 
obstinate souls in California who refuse to subscribe to it. Like 
other men who have braved opposition in order to enjoy the luxury of 
battling for what they believed to be eternally right, the friends of 
reform in California will put their hands to the plow and do what 
they can. And if they do not live to behold the fruits of their 
labors their children or their grandchildren are likely to do so. 





























A PROGRAM FOR CALIFORNIA. 


ITH its next number this magazine takes a new 
‘® name and enters upon new and broader purposes. 
In his editorial announcement in October Mr. Lum- 
mis said: “‘It will be the standard-bearer of what it be- 
lieves to be the right solution of the most tremendous prob- 
lems this half of the United States has ever faced; and it 
will reach out to problems that cannot much longer be 
dodged by either the business or the scholarship of the 
country at large.” 

It will be the work of this department to deal fully and 
fearlessly, but always fairly, with the great vital questions 
involved in developing the social and economic character of 
California and the West. ‘The writer has devoted the best 
years of his life to fitting himself for such atask. He 
knows the history and resources of this Western land be- 
cause he has studied them as other men study law or 
science or the various lines of business in which they are 
engaged. He knows the people and the life of the people 
because he has associated with them, worked with them, 
suffered with them, and struggled with them in the strife 
and friction of growing institutions. He has tried to know 
the needs of this region and to learn the remedies for the 
obstacles and evils which hamper its progress. And now 
the time has come for action—the time to propose measures 
and submit them for the consideration of the people of 
California, the West, and the nation. 


THE STATE AS IT REALLY IS. 

Now, what is California ? 

It is, of course, first and foremost among the States 
which make up the Western half of the Republic. All 
that Massachusetts and New York are to the Atlantic sea- 
board California is to the Pacific seaboard. It is the 
Leader in commerce, in science, in letters, and in art. 
And so it must always be. 

California is the land of the Sun, the land of mighty 
trees, the land of fruits and flowers and gold. All this we 
know and every schoolboy knows it by heart. But does it 
follow that California is a finished country—its foundations 
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laid broad and true, its superstructure built story upon 
story, its culminating domes and turrets reaching to the 
sky and looking down on a perfected and faultless civiliza- 
tion? Is there nothing more to be done? Beyond the 
palms, the magnolias, and the orange groves, back of the 
splendid heritage of soil and climate, of stately forests, of 
towering mountains, and enfolding seas, is there no in- 
spiring task for men to do? 

Aye, the real living, breathing California is but a raw 
and uncouth thing, waiting to be civilized, waiting to be 
shaped, waiting to be hammered into the form of beauti- 
ful, just, and enduring institutions on the anvil of debate, 
by the brawny strength of a great people. We have 
praised itenough. Let us do better now—let us make it 
worthy of our praise. Let us close our eyes to its scenic 
and climatic glories and open our eyes to its civic, economic, 
and social nakedness. 

Let us forget for the time the few perfect types of civili- 
zation that dot our valleys—our Redlands, our Riverside, 
and our Ontario— which we. photograph and exhibit to the 
world. And let us remember the great sprawling wilder- 
nesses of barren soil which we do not photograph and ex- 
hibit. Let us cease talking of our masonry dams, ce- 
mented ditches, and underground pipes, and talk for a 
while of the wasted floods and parched valleys that know 
not dams, ditches, or pipes. Let us turn from those cele- 
brated examples of fruitfulness, where men live amid beauty 
and plenty, to those voiceless valleys where fourfooted 
beasts trample the fertile soil that should sustain millions 
of men, women, and children. 

Let us put out of mind for the present the few little 
farms which have made California a charmed word all over 
the earth, and fix our gaze on the great useless estates that 
impoverish the commonwealth without enriching their 
owners. Let us cease our peans to the Big Trees, and 
think of the forest fires that dry the fountain at its source 
and rob future generations of their birthright. Let us 
stop bragging about the wonderful iron works that “‘ built 
the Oregon,” and contemplate the cruel war between capi- 
tal and labor which shut those works down and filled the 
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streets of San Francisco with idle men and special police— 
the thin crust of a social volcano. 

In a word, let us look at California as it really is—a 
State of enormous possibilities and meager achievement ; 
a State that could support forty millions, yet increased less 
rapidly than Massachusetts in the last ten years; a State 
with congested cities and stagnant or languishing agricul- 
ture ; a State preéminently fitted by nature to be the para- 
dise of the common people, yet branded with monopoly- 
ownership of land and water and cleaving to the barbarism 
of physical force in the settlement of its labor disputes. 

Nowhere else is there another land for which God has 
done so much and man has done so little. What are its 
true economic problems? What are its real social ques- 
tions ? 

They are the problems and the questions of water, of land, 
and of labor. 

How are they to be met and solved ? 

THE STATE ELECTION OF 1902. 

Next year California will face the duties and opportuni- 
ties of a quadrennial election. It is at the ballotbox, and 
there alone, that the people may register entire satisfac- 
tion with things as they are, or may decree that things 
shall be different hereafter. 

There are few States which choose a Governor no oftener 
than the nation chooses a President. There is none other 
in which the selection of a Chief Magistrate signifies so 
little as to the policy of the commonwealth. When has a 
candidate for this highest office in California’s gift brought 
forward great measures and said to his fellow-citizens : 
“This is what I stand for. If I am chosen, my adminis- 
tration will inaugurate these new policies with the confi- 
dent expectation of increasing the prosperity and greatness 
of the State.” 

In other States, in the Nation at large, in the countries 
of Europe, and in the self-governing English colonies, elec- 
tions turn upon measures proposed by statesmen. But in 
California the precious opportunity which comes but once 
in four years is frittered away in trivial strife between 
small politicians. Did this candidate steal a sheep in his 
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boyhood? Did that candidate once express admiration for 
the works of Henry George? Such are the mighty issues 
upon which newspapers, speakers, clubs, and voters work 
themselves into a frenzy of enthusiasm and abuse. 

What is the grand result? The winning party gets the 
offices. If the other party had won, another set of poli- 
ticians would have got the offices. And that is all the 
difference there is between them so far as State affairs are 
concerned. No evils are reformed. No constructive policies 
are inaugurated. The politicians draw their salaries. 
That is the beginning and the end of the whole perform- 
ance. In the meantime, we proceed for another four years 
without lifting a finger to build the State. 

The first item in an enlightened program for California 
would be this : 

To vitalize the politics of the State and compel it to deal 
with living measures of constructive character. 


WATER—THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS. 

The overshadowing question in the economic life of 
California is this—How shall we get the water distributed 
over the largest possible area of land ? 

A few favored localities have solved this problem for 
themselves by tireless labor and daring investment. But 
speaking broadly, this is a State which needs irrigation 
and has no present means of getting it. We are practically 
no better off with our present laws than we would be if we 
had no laws at all. Indeed, while none of our laws are 
helpful, some of them are positively harmful. Such is the 
riparian law. The anarchy resulting from present methods 
of appropriating and distributing water, and the deep 
menace to the economic liberties of our people involved in 
the growing monopoly of this vital element, have been 
treated in recent numbers of this magazine. The specific 
reforms suggested for this condition of things by the 
government are presented elsewhere in this number. 

But when these important reforms shall have taken the 
place of our present meager and illogical water code, and 
of that thing of shreds and patches—the judicial decisions 
construing the present code—what then? Litigation over 
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existing rights will cease. That is a great thing. The 
supply will then be distributed in a legal and orderly 
manner by public authority. That is another great 
thing. But there will be no more water than there 
is now. And there is not enough now to fill existing 
canals. Where is the increasing supply to come from? It 
can only come by the storage of flood waters. Is it to be 
stored by private enterprise ? If so, it will strengthen and 
entrench the principle of private water monopoly in Cali- 
fornia. Furthermore, even this dangerous method of get- 
ting our lands watered is a remote possibility, since irriga- 
tion is much too slow in its returns to tempt investment in 
a large way. 

There is but one remedy. It is the remedy of Italy, 
France and Spain; the remedy of India, Egypt, Australia, 
and Canada. That remedy is a comprehensive system of 
public works. 

There are two classes of arid land in California— 
public and private land. The former is remote from rail- 
ways, mostly east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. We 
now look hopefully to the government to store the flood 
waters essential to the irrigation of these public lands. 
And let it be remembered that this policy will be the 
nation’s endorsement of the proposition for public irriga- 
tion works. But no one expects the nation to water our 
millions of acres of private land. How, then, shall it be 
done ? It can only be accomplished by public works built 
by the State. They must be paid for by direct taxation, 
which should probably be levied upon neighborhoods im- 
mediately benefited, but the State itself must vouch for the 
securities issued for this purpose and must assume the 
burden of administration. We have tried local districts 
with local management and they have failed. But the 
great principle underlying public works and the attachment 
of the water-right to the soil is vindicated by centuries of 
experience in foreign lands, as it is also vindicated in the 
successful experience of our own race in Australia. 

Therefore, the second item in a program for California 
would be this : 
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Public irrigation works—constructed by the nation when 
public lands are to be watered, and by the State when private 
lands are to be watered. 

TO GIVE THE PEOPLE ACCESS TO THE LAND. 

California cannot be a great State in the full sense of 
the term until it solves the problem of giving the masses 
of men easy access to the soil. What now stands in the 
way of this result? First, the fact that many of the 
richest localities are held in large private estates dating 
back to the Spanish grants or to the time when such hold- 
ings were easily consolidated under the loose land laws of 
the United States. Second, to the fact that when private 
lands are offered for sale they are generally held at a price 
which precludes their acquirement by men of small means; 
or, when they may be cheaply had, that they are quickly 
taken up for speculation in large areas. 

These facts are notorious. Consider two typical in- 
stances. 

There is the splendid Bidwell estate in the Sacramento 
Valley, near Chico. Here is one of the grandest tracts of 
land in the State. General Bidwell bought it for a trifling 
sum half a century ago. He farmed it upon a large scale 
in grain, but planted extensive orchards and vineyards, 
also. He loved it so well that he would not sell a foot of 
it. He was the lord of a little kingdom, with fertile bottom 
land, woods and upland, streams and mountains. In the 
midst of this paradise he built a stately home. But in the 
end the enterprise was nota financial success and the losses 

of many years left it heavily encumbered. Since its owner’s 
death a portion of it has been subdivided and offered for 
sale at prices ranging from $50 to $150 per acre. It is well 
worth the price if any land is worth it, but when the 
pecuniary resources of the landless class of the United 
States are considered, the price is seen to be practically 
prohibitory. 

The result of having this estate owned by one man is 
found to be this: During Bidwell’s lifetime the growth of 
Chico and the Sacramento Valley was hindered by the 
existence of this great holding. When the General died, 
the property was offered at a price reasonable enough, all 
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things considered, and yet beyond the reach of those who need 
homes. 

Take a different instance, where equally good land, enjoying 
the very best water supply in the State, is offered at a low price. 
Such is the case on the Colorado Delta. Land and water are 
sold at $20 an acre, though a year ago they could be had at 
$5.75. The prices were gradually raised to the present terms. 
Over 100,000 acres have been taken up at an average price 
probably not exceeding $10 per acre. A very large proportion 
of it went not to homeseekers, but to speculators who expect to 
make large profits from real homeseekers later on. It does not 
follow that the managers of the enterprise or the speculators 
are open to blame. The fault resides in the system. 

The fact is that the masses of men crowded into the cities 
East and West cannot get easy access to the soil under present 
conditions. The loss resulting from this fact is not merely the 
loss of those who would like to acquire homes. It is the loss 
of railroads, banks, and merchants. It is the loss of entire 
local communities, of the State, and of the nation. It is the 
loss of the race and the loss of civilization. 

Is there any reasonable way in which these large estates 
may be opened to the public without injustice to their present 
owners and on such terms as the mass of men can accept? Is 
there any practical method by which the forestalling of actual 
settlers on cheap public lands may be prevented? If it be pos- 
sible to answer these questions affirmatively it would mean a 
tremendous gain for California and the world. 

The first thing that we need to learn in dealing with the 
subject is that we of California do not know everything. We 
have not all the wisdom and valuable experience. Other men 
in other lands have dealt with the same problem. It is just 
possible that we may learn something from them. 

New Zealand is, perhaps, the most progressive country in 
the world. Years ago its people were so anxious to interest 
capital and settlers in that far island that they threw open their 
natural wealth of land and waters on the easiest terms. The 
result was that the best land and most valuable river-fronts 
were quickly taken up as the foundation of great estates. By 
the end of a generation it was found that if New Zealand 
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was ever to become the home of large numbers of small farm- 
ers,—if the surplus town population was ever to have the op- 
portunity to swarm upon the soil,—it would be necessary to 
adopt some entirely new principles in legislation and admin- 
istration. 

What did New Zealand do? It decided to acquire the great 
estates gradually by purchase. Generally their owners were 
not unwilling to exchange their property for government 
bonds, since large holdings are seldom profitable when con- 
sidered over a period of years. So it happened that more 
property was offered the government than it has thus far 
cared to buy. But sometimes particular properties have been 
desired which the owners were unwilling to part with. Then 
the government condemned them and took them for just com- 
pensation. The New Zealanders have a shrewd way of hand- 
ling such matters. They assess property for taxation at what 
they consider its real value. They then provide that if the 
owner complains of exorbitant valuation the State may pur- 
chase the property at that price, plus ten per cent. Hence, 
the landowner bears his full burden of taxation or sells his 
property to the State. . 

Having acquired these lands what does the State do with 
them? It provides them with necessary public improvements, 
such as roads, bridges, and canals, and then proceeds to sub- 
divide them for small farms with convenient village centers. 
This done, it opens them to settlement under a plan which 
brings them within easy reach of the masses of the people. 

The little farms are not sold, but leased in a way that is 
equivalent to ownership. The leases are for 999 years. Why 
are they are not sold outright? For two reasons. First, be- 
cause that means that they would be mortgaged, sold, and 
finally consolidated again into great estates. This is the his- 
tory of the world. For instance, look at the thousands of 
acres which have passed to banks in California. ‘The second 
reason is that the State considers it good public policy to dic- 
tate the size of farms, the character of improvements, and the 
manner in which they shall pass from one proprietor to an- 
other. 

Upon what terms do the people get these lands? They 
pay no purchase price and are thus able to use all their little 
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capital for improvements and to sustain themselves until their 
places come into bearing. They lease them at five per cent. 
on the cost to the State. Thus if the land and improvements 
cost the State $30 an acre the settler pays an annual rent of 
$1.50, or $15 a year for ten acres, including the advantages 
of public improvements. If the cost be $50 an acre the rent 
is $2.50; if $100 an acre, the rent is $5.00. Few men are so 
poor that they cannot get land enough to sustain their families 
on these favorable terms. 

The first great advantage of the New Zealand plan is that 
it kills land monopoly. The second, that it kills land specu- 
lation. The third, that it throws wide open the door of op- 
portunity to millions of people possessing very moderate 
means. The fourth, that by. encouraging rapid settlement it 
benefits railroads, banks, merchants,—every element in the 
community. The adoption of these plans here would make 
California indeed the paradise of the common people and the 
Mecca of homeseekers from all parts of the world. 

Therefore, the third item in a program for California would 
be this: 

To adopt the New Zealand method of purchasing, improv- 
ing, and leasing the great estates as a means of giving the 
masses of men easy access to the soil. 

ABOLISH DISASTROUS STRIKES FOREVER. 

The recent strike in San Francisco is a blot on the history 
of California. Thousands of men were idle for weeks. The 
children of some of them no doubt suffered the pangs of hun- 
ger. Assaults were committed and blood was shed. Ships 
lay idle in the harbor while people suffered for their unloaded 
cargoes. The evil consequences were not confined to the em- 
ployers and workmen immediately involved, nor even to the 
city in which they lived. All the economic elements which go 
to make up the industrial life of the State are interdependent. 
When the grain-ship lies idle in the stream the wheat must 
remain on the wharf. That means that ranches far remote 
from the scene of the strike cannot sell their product. And 
that fact means further that the farmer cannot pay his bills 
to the storekeeper, nor the storekeeper settle with the whole- 
sale merchant or the bank. The result is general business 
paralysis and widespread suffering. In the meantime, capital 
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and labor stand face to face with no means of settling their 
differences except by actual force. The strike must go on until 
the employer is confronted with loss and ultimate ruin or until 
his workmen are starved into submission. And that is bar- 
barism. 

Have a few employers and workingmen in San Francisco 
any moral right to imperil the welfare of the entire State 
whenever they happen to have a disagreement among them- 
selves? Have they a moral right even to inflict wanton injury 
upon their own families? If so, why do we restrain men 
from committing suicide? Why do we compel them to sup- 
port their wives and children? Why do we do anything to 
subserve the common good? 

New Zealand is happy and prosperous as “the land without 
strikes.” It has a system of compulsory arbitration. It would 
have been impossible for the San Francisco strike to have 
occurred at Wellington, Dunedin or Christchurch. 

In California we have compulsory arbitration about every- 
thing else but leave the most important disputes to be settled 
by those two grim arbiters, the Depleted Bank Account and 
the Empty Stomach. When two men disagree about a matter 
of five dollars, or a matter of boundary lines between their 
back yards, either can bring the other into court and compel 
him to submit the matter to compulsory arbitration. But 
when one hundred employers have a disagreement with ten 
thousand workmen about a matter which involves the welfare 
of fifty thousand men, women and children directly, and of a 
million and a half people indirectly, we stand impotent and 
helpless in the face of the emergency. 

Such a condition of affairs amounts to an indictment of 
our intelligence, of our patriotism, of our Christianity. The 
details of the New Zealand plan will be published in this de- 
partment later. In the meantime, the need of such a sensible 
and statesmanlike solution of the constantly-recurring labor 
troubles in our principal cities makes it plain that the fourth 
item in a program for California should be this: 

To adopt the New Zealand system of compulsory arbitration 
for the settlement of all disputes between capital and labor. 

DEVELOP THE POSSIBILITIES OF CO-OPERATION. 
Naturally and almost imperceptibly, in logical response to 
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its economic necessities, California has entered in the last few 
years upon the practice of commercial co-operation. A large 
proportion of its enormous fruit output is controlled by ex- 
changes organized and conducted by producers. Co-operative 
stores and creameries are spreading throughout the State. The 
famous Rochdale system maintains a wholesale department at 
San Francisco. 

It is already plain that co-operation is to be the most vital 
force in our future economic life, but it must go much further 
than it has yet done and it must be supported by the public 
opinion. One of the great unsettled questions of California is 
the question of markets. The problem is to extend the demand 
for California products and to have those products handled 
as economically as possible, so that the largest share of profits 
may find its way into the pockets of the actual producers. This 
problem will become more urgent as settlement and production 
increase. Closely related to the problem of selling advantage- 
ously is the problem of buying necessary supplies as cheaply 
as possible. “A penny saved is a penny earned.” Hence, co- 
operative buying is just as important as co-operative selling. 

In many foreign countries the cultivation of co-operative 
methods in industry is considered as much a concern of gov- 
ernment as the oversight of banking and insurance business 
is in this State. In Holland, Belgium, and other countries the 
common prosperity has been wonderfully increased by these 
methods. In Ireland the whole face of industry has been 
changed. The reorganization of English agriculture on the 
same basis is now under careful consideration. 

It should be the policy of California to encourage the study 
of co-operation as one of the most important means of increas- 
ing its prosperity. The whole influence of the State should 
be thrown upon that side. The university should take up the 
matter as a legitimate and very practical part of the economic 
training supplied to its students. We must have in the future 
a great body of trained co-operators to assist our producers 
in buying, selling, and manufacturing upon scientific lines. 
The fifth item in a program for California should be this: 

To encourage the extension of co-operative methods 
throughout the industrial life of the State for the purpose of 
widening the California market, at home and abroad, and of 
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effecting the utmost economy in sale of products and purchase 
of supplies. 
TO MAKE THE IDEAL A REALITY. 

Such is the program for California which this magazine will 
take up for elaborate discussion during the next twelve 
months. In doing so it will furnish the fullest exposition of 
the material resources and of the social and economic life of 
our great Pacific commonwealth which has ever been made in 
any single publication. The subject will be considered from 
the standpoint of many different localities and from the point 
of view of many different men. The treatment of the matter 
will not take the tone of special pleading. We believe all the 
features of this program are well adapted to the peculiar con- 
ditions of California and most other Western States, but there 
are many persons of great intelligence and undoubted sincerity 
who will think otherwise. There are men who believe the 
riparian right a sacred thing which must not be disturbed. 
There are those who prefer competition to co-operation, those 
who think private ownership of water is superior to public 
control, and those who would regard the compulsory settle- 
ment of labor disputes as a dangerous invasion of individual 
rights. 

Those holding views in utter opposition to our convictions 
—the best and ablest of them, too,—will be invited to antago- 
nize every feature of this program for California and to do 
it in these pages. We believe the truth can stand the light. 
And if what seems to us like the truth be error instead, then 
God forbid that we should mislead a single soul into sup- 
porting it. 

3ut our position has been carefully considered. We do not 
believe it can be shaken by all the forces that are proverbially 
opposed to change of any sort. We expect to see it emerge 
from the fires of discussion stronger and clearer than it goes 
in—the invincible and unanswerable program for the making 
of a great State from the raw materials of California. So 
believing, we propose to fight for it, to offer it to the people 
as the solution of existing social stagnation and econmic evils. 
and to lend all the aid in our power to the development of an 
earnest, aggressive movement in its support. 


WiiuiAM E. SMYTHE. 





























































THE PROPOSED REFORMS. 
CONCLUSIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT EXPERTS. 


The specific recommendations for the reform of the Cal- 
ifornia water laws submitted by the nine experts who pre- 
pared the government report on the subject are as follows: 


1. There should be created in California a special tribunal entitled 
**'The Board of Control of Waters,’’ which shall have the determi- 
nation of existing water rights and the control of the establishment 
of rights hereafter. This board shall consist of one attorney, one 
business man and one civil engineer, all of good character and estab- 
lished reputation, to be selected and appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the State and to hold office until removed for cause. The salary 
of this board should not be less than $3,000 per annum each, and they 
should be allowed a clerk at a salary of $1800 per annum, to be ap- 
pointed by the board. 

2. There should be an executive officer of the board, appointed by 
them, who should be a competent, experienced civil engineer and 
have supreme control over the administration of the water supply 
and its distribution to the parties entitled to its use. The title of the 
officer should be ‘‘ State hydraulic engineer.”’ 

3. The State legislature should by statute declare that the com- 
mon-law doctrine of riparian rights is inapplicable to the prevailing 
conditions in California, except so far as to make riparian owners on 
streams preferred users of the natural stream flow for domestic and 
stock purposes. 

4. The statutes of California passed for the government of the 
appropriation of streams shall declare that all unappropriated 
waters not utilized for irrigation at the date of the passage of the 
act, either by canals or reservoirs, are public property, and all irri- 
gation rights to be established hereafter shall be attached to the 
land for which the appropriation is made. The volume permitted to 
be appropriated should in all cases be limited to the actual necessi- 
ties of economical use, to be determined from time to time by the 
State hydraulic engineer. Priority of use should give the better 
right as between parties using water for the same purpose. 

5. 'Thereshould be entire harmony and codperation between the 
State and national governments, looking to the fullest possible use 
of the waters of the State for irrigation, particularly in all cases 
where the diversion of water from the streams may tend to render 
navigable streams non-navigable. To accomplish this purpose the 
national government should take measures for canalizing the rivers 
and making slackwater navigation on the streams, thus giving 
maximum navigability with minimum use of water. A wise adjust- 
ment and determination of the volume which can be safely taken 
from the tributaries of navigable streams for irrigation without in- 
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terfering with the slackwater navigation should be urged upon the 
national government as an urgent necessity. 

6. The work of the national government in promoting irrigation 
development, in addition to the improvement of navigation, should 
also include the fullest protection of the forests, construction of 
storage reservoirs for impounding water to be used on the public 
lands, and a continuation of the hydrographic and topographic work 
of the Geological Survey and the work of the Department of Agri- 
cultnre for the promotion of economic methods of irrigation. 

7. National aid in constructing storage works to be used for pri- 
vate lands should be discouraged, although cases might occur where 
reservoirs built to serve public lands would also be serviceable to 
adjacent lands in private ownership that had once been owned by the 
United States. In such cases the use of reservoired water for private 
lands should not be prohibited. 

8. The use of water for domestic purposes should take precedence 
over all other uses. The use of water for the production of power 
applied to the pumping of water for domestic purposes and irriga- 
tion should be recognized as next in right. In those sections of the 
State where mining is the prevailing industry, mining rights to 
water should also take precedence over all other uses, domestic use 
alone excepted. 

9, The Governor of the State should be asked to appoint an ex- 
pert nonpartisan commission to frame an irrigation law or laws 
which should fit and adapt the foregoing recommendations to the 
State constitution and present the results in the form that they 
should be passed by the State Legislature. 

10. The State Board of Control should be intrusted with the 
power and duty of fixing equitable rates for the sale of water for 
irrigation by private reservoir and canal companies, as well as for 
the sale of water rights. 
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SAUNTERINGS AT IDYLLWILD 


BY KATE GLESSNER CARRITHERS. 
Study mental hywiene. Take long doses of dolce far uiente and be in 

no hurry about anything inthe universal world.-Gro. Evior. 

ODAY there is rain and mists quite obscure the mountains, 
but the nearby pines and oaks in shades of orange, russet and 
green look fair and fresh from my tent door. The rush of 
the little stream is clear through the open silence and nature 

is restfully renewing her wonderful life. Tomorrow when the sun 
bursts over the range, the glories of these colors and the intense blue 
of the sky may seem almost garish in contrast with this gray day. 
After one rests, the first wide outlook dispels all memories of the 





Lity Rock. Photo. by Antoinette Williams. 


dusty stage ride from San Jacinto and gives the salient points of this 
charming spot. 

On the northeast rises Tauquitz Peak and just below lies Lily 
Rock. With a cultivated imagination it is easy to evolve a bowed 
and cowled head from these white out-jutting rocks, and to call this 
point ‘‘ The Weeping Monk.”’ Mt. San Jacinto is quite shut out from 
dwellers in the valley, but all hear epic lays of rugged trail through 
flower-decked mountain-locked valleys, the steep ascent, the sheer 
perpendicular walls from which are seen the vast stretches of the 
Colorado desert. Three days suffice for this gypsy-like excursion 
through delighful wind-swept solitudes with nightly camp fire and 
homely camp fare. Is this not what John Muir has called the joy 
of life ? 

On the west, low-shouldered hills are lying, and here from Inspira- 
tion Point the outlook into the wide valley is superb. Sheltered on 
the west by the Coast range, this broad valley cradles its children in 
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warmth and sunshine, while they in their turn embrace their way- 
ward nestlings, the crowding foothills. 

Yonder, behind that great saddle-backed mountain, lies the home 
of Modjeska. Away to the northwest is shadowy, misty Mt. San 
Antonio. In the afternoon light, Lake Elsinore shines resplendent, 
and later is lost in the soft, blue, all-enfolding haze. 

Standing here, the murmur of water comes clearly, distinctly, to 
theears. Just a few steps to the left a rough path over smooth and 
slippery boulders leads into the heart of Coldwater Cafion, the 
favorite jaunting spot of the whole valley. 

Another picture long to be remembered is that from Tauquitz Peak. 
This trail, winding through open spaces between tall yellow pines 
and graceful oaks, through buckthorn, lilac and manzanita thickets, 
by painter’s brush, aster and fragrant pennyroyal, ever higher and 
ever widening in view, is like a jewel in the morning. Up past the 
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the slow-moving oxen of the loggers, where chaparral grows low 
and lower still, where gnarled storm-swept cedars stretch protect- 
ingly over the way, then to turn and find the wide open beneath is a 
joy indeed. On one side lies the desert softly gray, and there in the 
bfoad sunlight are the little hamlets of San Jacinto and Hemet, like 
faintly traced rectangles and square. Nearer and more distinct are 
the winding courses of the erstwhile torrent beds, and ranches 
marked by clustering trees. Over all the bright foreground and far 
blue perspective lies a lofty and unbroken silence. 

A frost-touched morning and stout walking boots are much to be 
desired for a ramble in Lily Cafion. There in midsummer swayed 
yellow bells of Lilium Parryi and starry clusters of wild azalea. 
Down in the rank growth by the water’s edge were fragrant hedges 
of the wild rose. With the feathery fronds of the Woodwardia fern 
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grew nodding columbine and scarlet monkey-flower. Now the touch 
of King Midas lends color to the green solitude, and gorgeous golden 
oaks, the vivid yellows of the willow, and softer tones of the wild 
current bring sunshine into the shady places. All is silent here save 
the fall of water, the swift movement of lizard or ground squirrel, 
the faint call of a bird, yet the camp with its bustle and stir is nota 
half mile away. 

Nearer the picturesque sanatorium with its gay company of tents, 
lie golf links, a tennis court, and grounds for croquet. Farther on 
past the links, through sweet-scented bracken runs the laughing» 
hurrying stream. Just here, where the road crosses the shallows’ 
alders crowd with smooth white trunks—the leaves a delicate tracery 
against the sky. Here willows bend, tangles of clematis wave and 
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late scarlet penstemon and fuchsia still fringe the way. This, as well 
as every other out-going, is gladdened by the birds. That distant 
tap, tap, is from the carpenter woodpecker with his saucy red cap 
and yet more saucy ways. Of the trees, the yellow pine knows him 
best, for in its bark he bores innumerable holes for storing acorns. 
Stellar’s crested jay, the Western bluebird with rusty-red breast, 
Brewer’s blackbird, Anna’s hummer, the slender-billed nuthatch, 
the mountain chickadee are all most familiar. To the lover of burro 
rides,this rocky turn of the road, the gleam of richiy reddened cherries, 
the great uprooted pines on either side are guides making the begin- 
ning of a beautiful, yet rather difficult, trail leading into a nameless 
cafion just across from Lily Rock. The charm of this cafion is most 
potent ; for its lovers inevitably return and the temptation to linger 
there is strong. After the deep-breathing hour of climbing, beds of 
pine needles bring the longing for a lazy half-awake siesta, lying 
prone in the warm sunlight, fanned by soft air heavily laden here 
with odors of cedar and balsam fir. 
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Two red-letter days are those which mark the rides to Pine Flats 
and Strawberry Hill. ’Tis a wild, rough trail to the lonely little 
valley—past huge, mossy boulders, down into bracken-filled dells, 
across the tiny thread of a stream, up the soft leaf-cushioned 
knolls and out into the light with the flats below. To Straw- 
berry Hill the road winds smoothly along. Here Coulter pines 
are burdened with giant cones beaded and glistening. Sugar pines 
swing long, light pendants from the extreme tips of their highest 
branches, and all frame distant vistas of mountain and valley. The 
little climb to Sunset Rock is preliminary training for the longer 
excursions and as such it has its place. The long drives to Hemet 
dam and lake, together with the detour to Thomas’ ranch are inter- 
esting intheirown way. The big dam holds thirty-seven thousand 
acre-feet—that is, it would cover thirty-seven thousand acres one foot 
deep in water. 

When night falls on Idyllwild, it is rarely beautiful. First come 
the after-glow with its clear, cold tints, then the deepening dusk 
with its black silhouettes of leafless pines stretching bare arms 
as if in benison. The early lightsof Venus and Jupiter gleam low 
in the west; and when hours are ‘‘ wee and sma’”’ Orion mounts 
high and shines glowing, scintillating, above the sleeping valley— 
the valley that still dreams of the days when it sheltered Ramona 
and Alessandro. 





* WHERE ALDERS CROWD.” Photo. by Antoinette Williams. 
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IN TROPIC AMERICA. 


BY H. E. BROOK. 


F late years, as capital has 
increased in the United 


States, and rates of inter- 
est have lessened, the 
eyes of many American inves- 
tors have been turned to the rich 
and promising fields for invest- 
ment to the south of us, in the 
Spanish-speaking republics of 
Mexico and Central America. 
It is not strange that this 
should be so, but rather that the 
enterprising Yankees, who have 
been reaching out all over the 
world in their quest for the al- 
A Costa Rican Home. mighty dollar, should so long 
have overlooked these compara- 
tively undeveloped fields, so rich in natural resources, which are 
next door to us, on our own continent. Of late quite a number of 
Los Angeles people have become interested in enterprises of various 
kinds in the Spanish-American countries between the United States 
line and the Isthmus. It is not difficult to foresee a time when Los 
Angeles may become headquarters for American investments in 
those countries. Geographically, the city is within a little more 
than a hundred miles of the Mexican line, and Spanish is widely 
spoken in Southern California, so that it is quite natural for our 
capitalists to extend their operations in that direction. 

Among the Spanish-American countries which have been attract- 
ing special attention of late is Costa Rica, a land that is known to 
few Americans, except by name. It is a small country, as we are 
accustomed to estimate size, embracing an area of 23,000 miles, or 
rather less than that of West Virginia. The present population of the 
country is estimated at about 300,000, or less than 15 to the square 
mile. Like California, only still more so, it is a land of great cli- 
matic contrasts. The country is divided into three zones, the hot 
lands, in the low region, extending from the seashore to an elevation 
of about 3,000 feet, where the mean annual temperature varies from 
72 to 82 degrees, the temperate lands, extending to an altitude of 
7,500 feet, and the //erras /frias, or cold lands, lying between that ele- 
vation and the summit of the mountains. Here the difference be- 
tween the temperature of day and night is keenly felt. The ground 
is sometimes covered with white frost in the morning, but snow is 
extremely rare. The temperate zone possesses a Climate of wonder- 
ful salubrity. The land is well watered and very fertile, and the 
landscape is a succession of lovely tropical scenes. The mean an- 
nual temperature in this section varies from 57 degrees to 68 degrees. 
As in California, there are in the high altitudes two seasons, the dry 


lilustrations through courtesy of the Costa Rica Development Co. 
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and the rainy. It usually rains there from May to November on the 
Pacific side, but on the Atlantic coast the reverse is the rule. 

Costa Rica possesses an enviable geographical location, with its 
long line of sea coast on both oceans, affording many fine harbors 
within easy reach of the great markets of the United States. With 
the completion of the Nicaragua canal, which will extend along the 
northern boundary of thecountry, the ships of the world will be 
brought to her ports and the value of land, which is at present ab- 
surdly low, in proportion to the value of the products, will inevi- 
tably increase greatly. 

The natives of Costa Rica are a simple, kindly people, who are 
satisfied with little, leading a contented life and having few ambi- 
tions. The materials for their dwellings are cut in the forests. 





A Breap Fruit Tree. 
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They have little need for clothing, and nature provides them with 
an abundance of food. Under American overseers they make good 
laborers. Plantation hands are paid from 50 to 75 cents per day in 
gold. 

The principal products of the soil in Costa Rica are rubber, cacao, 
bananas, vanilla, pineapples, oranges, lemons and coffee. Remark- 
able stories are told of the big profits earned by the few enterprising 
Americans who have gone into the culture of these products, ina 
business-like way. ‘The profits per acre, after the first few years, 
are said to range from $100 to $600. 

Of these products, by far the most profitable is rubber. Rubber is 
one of the few articles of universal consumption for. which no suc- 
cessful substitute has yet been discovered. When the late Collis P. 
Huntington—one of the shrewdest business men that the United 





On A COCOANUT PLANTATION. 


States has produced—was asked what he would do to make a fortune, 
if he were a young man, he replied that he would go into the rubber 
business in Africa. The rubber grown in Costa Rica is superior to 
that grown in Africa, and it is an interesting fact that seeds of the 
rubber tree were recently shipped from Costa Rica to the Dark Con- 
tinent. The world’s supply of rubber has hitherto been derived from 
wild trees. Owing to the steadily increasing demand, entire forests 
have been ruthlessly destroyed by the natives, so that the world’s 
supply was threatened. This led a few far-sighted men to experi- 
ment with the artificial growth of the tree, in sections where it is 
indigenous, and the results have been excedingly encouraging, es- 
pecially in Costa Rica, where the soil and climate appear to be better 
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adapted to the growth of this 
tree than any other section, with 
the possible exception of the 
country along the Amazon, in 
South America. Another ad- 
vantage which Costa Rica has in 
the production of rubber is that 
the tree begins to yield at an 
early age. Along the Amazon 
the trees do not begin to yield 
until they are from 12 to 15 
years old, and even then produce 
only a small quantity, whereas 
the Costa Rica variety of rubber 
tree, in a suitable location, at- 
tains a diameter of from 12 to 15 
inches in six to eight years, 
when its production will average 
three pounds of commercial rub- 
ber, worth 75 cents per pound on 
the spot. A conservative esti- 
mate of the net profit from each 
tree is said to be one dollar, and 
200 trees are planted to the acre. 
A Spanish-American writer sums 
up the arguments in favor of 
rubber cultivation as _ follows: 
There is a shortage in the sup- 
ply, which will continue, while 


the demand for rubber is increasing at an accelerating rate. New 
uses for rubber are discovered almost daily. Prices have been ad- 
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vancing for the past ten years. The trees are easily cultivated, and 
the profits are as large and certain as from any known business. 
Another profitable tree in Costa Rica is the cacao, from the bean 
of which cocoa is made. Owing to the similarity of name, some 
people have an idea that cocoa is derived in some way from the 
cocoanut tree. The cacaotree has the size and general appearance 
of the peach tree, with a thick growth of pods extending directly out 
from its body, The beans are ground up, refined and sweetened, by 
a simple process. The cacao tree begins to produce pods at the age 
of three or four years, and at five, years of age is in full bearing, 
So great is the demand for this product that agents are always ready 





GATHERING Cacao Pops. 


to buy the crop on the trees. Profits are reported to run from $150 
to $500 per acre, after the trees are in full bearing. Rubber and 
cacao trees thrive best at an elevation of 100 to 700 feet, but will 
grow as high up as 1,500 feet above sea-level. 

It is not surprising that, in view of these alluring opportunities, 
many Americans should be casting longing eyes at the Spanish- 
speaking republics of Central America, through which Uncle Sam 
expects soon to construct his big waterway. It is not improbable 
that the next decade may witness a peaceful conquest of that section 
by the irrepressible Yankee. 
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A PerFect PLAcE FoR Homes. 


HERE are probably no other cities anywhere to which so large 
of a part of their citizens have come mainly because they pre- 
ferred to live there, as Los Angeles and Pasadena. 

Their peculiar drawing power has been the rare combination of an 
almost perfect climate with the educational, social and commercial 
advantages of a progressive modern city. 

Now people for whom a delightful home has been the prime factor 
in deciding where they shall pitch their tents are apt to pick pretty 
carefully the exact spot to drive the pegs. Considering the great 
tide of home-builders that has been steadily pouring into Los An- 
geles all these years one might fairly suppose that the choicest loca- 
tions would all have been occupied before this time, and that later 
comers must make shift with something distinctly less than the best. 
Natural as this conclusion seems, it would be a mistake. There are 
still to be had, within easy distance of the center of Los Angeles, 
many home sites as beautiful, attractive, convenient, and wholly 
desirable as heart could wish. 

No better evidence is needed to make good this assertion than the 
facts concerning the Raymond Villa Tract. Here, in a single body, 
as close to the heart of Los Angeles (measuring by the time it takes 
to get there) as some of the most beautiful and favored residence por- 
tions of that city, right on the edge of charming Pasadena— ‘‘ The 
Crown of the Valley’’—surrounded by inspiring scenery, lies a 
broad expanse, offering ample room for some hundreds of homes. 
Today it lies open and ready for settlement, and yet surrounded 
by beautiful modern houses, magnificent hotels, orange groves and 
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flower gardens, with shade trees, beautiful streets and avenues al- 
ready traversed daily by tourists and pleasure seekers by the hun- 
dreds, as the most enchanting and agreeable spot for driving and 
picknicking par- 
ties. It takes no 
gift of prophetic 
vision to see it in 
the near future a 
great park of 
flowers and lawns 
and shrubbery 
the fit setting for 
the dwelling 
places that are 
sure to rise upon 
it. 

Does this seem 
over-enthusiastic? 
Consider, then, a 
closely pruned 
statement of the 
bare facts con- 





cerning it. 
The Raymond 
Villa Tract con- 
sists of some two hundred acres of gently sloping land in 
the eastern part of the valley of South Pasadena. It was 
originally part of the San Pasqual Rancho, but has been 
owned for many years by the Raymond Improvement Co., which 
has, up to this time, preferred not to press the sale of building sites 
upon it. Now, however, the construction, right through the property, 
of the new “‘short line’’ of the Los Angeles and Pasadena electric road, 
the erection of the magnificent Hotel Raymond immediately adjoin- 
ing it, and the pressure of eager home-seekers, have made the time 
seem ripe for devoting the tract to the needs for which it is so plainly 
destined and dividing into plots suitable fo- building purposes. 

To the hotels, ‘‘ shopping,’’ and business districts of Los Angeles, 
the running time of the electric cars will be twenty-five minutes. 
The business centers of Pasadena will be less than ten minutes away 
by the same route. No part of the tract is at a greater distance from 
the electric line than can be covered in five minutes’ brisk walk. 
The officials of the road expect to start regular service over it, at 
few-minute intervals, early in January. The service on the older 
routes of this line, in respect of comfort of cars, courtesy of em- 
ployes and genuine effort to accommodate its patrons has been for 
years up to a high standard—a guarantee of what the service on this 
new express line will be. 

The average elevation of the tract above sea-level is some 625 feet, 
or nearly double that of the more closely-built-up parts of Los 
Angeles. The air, of course, is wholly free from the smoke and other 
impurities inseparable from large cities. Partly on account of the 
ranges of hills between it and the ocean, and partly on account of dis- 
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tance and elevation, fog is comparatively rare on this tract, yet it 
gets its full share of the stimulating and refreshing breezes that 
liven up the summer days. Frost hardly ever nips the most delicate 
vegetation; and fuchsia, 























heliotrope, calla-lily and 
other such tender plants 
thrive and bloom out of 
doors and unprotected the 
year through. In a word, 
the climate is of the best 
in Southern California 
and where shall one go to 
look for a better ? 

The fertility of the soil 
and the quality of the 
climate give a range 
of possibilities in the 
way of fruit, flowers 
and ornamental 





shrubs that is almost in- 
exhaustible. The orange, 
lemon, pomelo, fig, olive, 
mulberry, guava, loquat, 
almond, peach, plum, apri- 
cot and grape vine all 
flourish here and bring 
forth abundantly, each 
after its kind. From his 
little home plot, one may STREETS ANN AVENUES 

gather, if he chooses, on RayMonp ViLLa Tract. 

green peas in January, and strawberries almost any month in the 
year. As for roses, one need only mention the fact that the Pasa- 
is held each year on New Year’s 


dena ‘‘ Tournament of Roses 
Day. One of the famous rose-bushes even of Pasadena, counting 
its blooms in the season literally by hundreds of thousands, is the 
“Gold of Ophir’’ on the Merwin place, just across the boundary 
line of the Raymond Villa tract. 
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The scenic views from any part of the property are superb. To 
the North, and only a few miles away, looms the great front-wall of 
the Sierra Madre range, stretching away as far as the eye can reach, 
and often gleaming with snow in winter far down its shoulders. In 
the eastern distance the lofty peaks of San Antonio, San Bernardino, 





THe “ Merwin” 
GoLp or OpHir Rose, 


San Jacinto and San Gorgonio tower above the orange groves closer 
by. At the South, a picturesquely broken line of hills adds variety, 
while westward, beyond the quiet village and the abrupt descent 
into the Arroyo Seco, rise yet other hills. Truly a series of pictures 
on which the eye may linger long, and to which it may return day 
after day without tiring. Yet if one wishes an even greater variety 
of scene ora total change of atmosphere, both may be had in very 
short time and at trifling cost. Little more than an hour’s ride on 
the ‘‘ troiley’’ will convey him to the seashore at Santa Monica, while 
in about the same time a similar conveyance will land him at the 
Alpine Tavern, near the summit of Mount Lowe. 

An excellent and sufficient water-supply, good natural drainage, 
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unsurpassed general sanitary conditions, broad and well-shaded 
streets, and connections for electric lighting and telephone service 
—all these go to round out the requirements of a flawless residence 
section. Furthermore, clauses in each deed will prevent intoxicating 
liquors from ever being made or sold on the tract, will bar the en- 
trance of factories, shops, livery-stables or anything else which 
might mar the character of the neighborhood, will establish build- 
ing-lines, and will set a limit below which the cost of a house will 
not be allowed to fall. That is to say, the whole tract will be strictly 
devoted to homes, and every precaution will be taken to make 
all the surroundings congenial and agreeable. 

One of the most important points concerning this property — the 
pocket-nerve being admittedly among the most sensitive anatomical 
features of mankind—can barely be mentioned here. This is not 
the place for figures as to the cost of building sites; but it may be 
stated generally that prices for the present are set at a very low 
mark. The cost of a single lot in some parts of Los Angeles no 
closer to the city’s center by the time measure, and certainly no whit 
superior in respect of natural advantages, will buy an acre here; or 
the cost of the lot alone there will pay for the lot and build the house 
here. Besides this, further special concessions will be made for a 
time to those who build at once. It is not to be expected that prices 
will remain long at this low level, and whether for investment or 
for immediate occupancy, just now is a good time to look into the 
matter. 

The sale and management! of the Raymond Villa Tract is in the 
hands of The S. W. Fergusson Co., from whose office at No. 224W. 
Fourth street, Los Angeles, any desired information can be obtained 
on request, either in person or,by letter. 
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There is a Perfection and Quality about the Famous 


BRADLEY PLATINUM PAPER 
which justly makes it “ Without a Rival.” It bears the 
maker’s guarantee, and is sold only by first-class dealers 
in photo supplies, which is a double guarantee. # w 


Manufactured only by 


JOHN BRADLEY, Chemist, PHILADELPHIA 
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Southern California 
| Visitors sa 


not fail to see 


ALUSA 


from Los Angeles 
on re "Kite. shaped track of 
the Santa Fé Ry. 











It has first-class hotel z 10dations, good drives and fine scenic sur- 
roundings. Its ane i social and religiou ag lities are com ota 
It is surrounded by the most productive and beautiful orange and lemon 
groves in the world, and as a place of residence is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than many other famous orange districts. 

For especial information or complete and handsome illustrated literature, 


Write © AS" Ciiens” Chamber of Commerce 
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CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION 
Mrs. Graham’s : 
Cucumber and Elder : 


Flower Cream 








It cleanses, whitens and beautifies the skin, 
feeds and nourishes skin tissues, thus banish- 
ing wrinkles. It is harmless as dew, and as 
nourishing to the skin as dew is to the flower. 
Price $1.00 at druggists and agents, or sent ¥ 
anywhere prepaid. Sample bottle, 10 cents. © 
A handsome book, ‘‘ How to be Beautiful,” 3 
free. ‘ 


MRS. GRAHAM’S CACTICO HAIR GROWER , 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


QUICK HAIR RESTORER 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 

Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best Druggists, or sent in plain sealed wrapper by 
express, prepaid. Price, $1.00 each. For sale by all Druggists and Hairdealers. 

Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
, Menand Women.” Good Agents wanted. 
¥ REDINGTON & CO., San Francisco, Gen. Pacific Coast Agents. 

‘ MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1261 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
: MRS. WEAVER-JACKSON, Hair Stores and Toilet Parlors, 318 8. Spring St.. Los An- 
+ 





geles. 82 Fair Oaks Ave., cor. Green St., Pasadena. 
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rr 121 YEARS OF SUCCESS! 7 


alter Baker&Co 


ESTABLISHED 17860 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH -GRADE 


@ COCOA ann 
22 (HOCOLATE 


MOST AND BEST FOR THE MONEY. ¥ Made from pure grape m1 


wag ns feamaee, | \@ cream of tartar. Keeps 


fresh and of full strength 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK in damp weather and 


ON EVERY 


GENUINE | climate. Makes finest 


PACKAGE. d | and most healthful food 


Walter Baker & Co.Lt 


DORCHESTER, MASS. e | ABSORUTEL URE 








TRADE MARK 





























